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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


. Use of the largest dramatic LIBRARY in the country, which contains over 


President: 
Tue Ricut Hon. THE Viscount EsHER 


HE aim of the British Drama League is to assist the 
development of the Art of the Theatre, and to promote a 
right relation between Drama and the life of the Community. 


Advantages of membership include: 


70,000 volumes of plays and books of reference on the theatre including 
Monumenta Scenica and many otlier collections of stage and costume 
designs. Full details can be found in the complete catalogue, The Players’ 
Library, published in 1950. 


Free receipt of “DRAMA” quarterly. 


Free CRITICISM of MS. PLAYS and a PLAYWRITING COURSE on 
moderate terms. 


TRAINING COURSES at special rates. 
Expert INFORMATION and ADVICE on all theatrical problems. 
Entry in NATIONAL FESTIVAL of Community Drama. 


DIALECT Gramophone Records of which there are 24 covering the main 
dialects in the British Isles. Obtainable at 7/6 for each double-sided disc. 


Participation in ANNUAL CONFERENCE and THEATRE WEEK (see 
below). 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE and 
LONDON THEATRE WEEK 
in connection with the Festival of Britain 


May 11-19, 1951 


Civic Reception by the Lord Mayor of London at the Mansion House. 
River Excursion to Greenwich. 

Visits to outstanding Professional Shows. 

Discussions on the Productions with the Producers. 

Lectures by well-known Theatre Experts. 

Demonstrations of modern lighting. and 

Visits to Buildings of Theatrical Interest. 


WRITE FOR 
Full particulars of membership of the League and of the London Theatre 


Week to the Secretary, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1, Telephone 
EUSton 2666. 
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THE DRAMA LIBRARY 


A new series of plays printed in clear type and bound in elegant board bindings. 
To be published shortly (at about 3s. 6d.): 


THE THREE ESTATES by SIR DAVID LINDSAY Introduction by Tyrone Guthrie 
The Edinburgh Festival Version by ROBERT KEMP 


HASSAN by JAMES ELROY FLECKER Introduction by Basil Dean 
The revised text which will be used in Basil Dean’s new Festival Production 
THREE MEDIEVAL PLAYS Edited by John Allen 


(EVERYMAN THE CCVENTRY NATIVITY FLAY = MASTER PIERRE PATHELIN) 
TEN DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS by MAURICE BARING 
Introduction by Sir Desmond MacCarthy 
WILL SHAKESPEARE by CLEMENCE DANE Introduction by Basil Dean 
AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE by HENRIK IBSEN Introduction by Ivor Brown 
THE SNOW QUEEN by SURIA MAGITO & RUDOLF WEIL 


Introduction by Michel Saint-Denis 
Now available (2s. 6d. each) 


NOAH by ANDRE OBEY Introduction by Michel Saint-Denis 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST by OSCAR WILDE 
Introduction by John Gielgud 


TIME AND THE CONWAYS by J. B. PRIESTLEY Introduction by Irene Hentschel 





MULCASTER MARKET by JAMES F.EEVES 
Three new plays for young children. With music and illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.I 




















Who is Sareter é 


TERENCE "RATTICAN 


the latest outstanding success at the Criterion Theatre 
starring Roland Culver, Robert Flemyng & Athene Seyler 


Copies available early June 
ALSO 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY—Wynyard Browne. 4m.,4f., 4/10 
NORTHANGER ABBEY—Thea Holme. 7m.,6f. 6/4 
FIT FOR HEROES—Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman. 4m., 3 f. 4/4 
DARK SUMMER—Wynyard Browne. 1m.,4f. 4/10 
CORINTH HOUSE—Pamela Hansford Johnson. 1m.,6f. 4/10 


For particulars of these and ONE ACT plays write to 


EVANS PLAYS 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 















































SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


1948-1950 


With Forewords by 
IVOR BROWN 


and 


ANTHONY QUAYLE 


Over 120 magnificent photographs by 


ANGUS McBEAN 


Small demy 4to 15/— net 


APRIL 23rd 


REINHARDT & EVANS 









































It ts hoped to have ready for publication on 
7th June 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 


Edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL. Royal &vo., 916pp. 35s. net 


As a one-volume encyclopaedia of the theatre in all countries and all periods this 
work can claim to be unique. It has been compiled by a team of more than fifty 
experts under the general direction of Miss Hartnoll, L.-és-L., M.A., who has 
herself been responsible for the numerous articles dealing with the French theatre 
and for many other entries, including those on actors and playwrights. 

Lengthy articles are provided on the history of the theatre in each country, 
from ancient Greece to modern America, and taking in Eastern lands; and on 
structural and technical aspects of the theatre and stage-production, such as 
Acoustics, Architecture and Machinery, Costume and Scenery, Lighting, 
Make-up, &c., while brief histories of all the most important theatre buildings 
are provided. 

The emphasis throughout is on the theatre as a living and corporate entity, not 
on written drama as a literary form, though liberal space is given to the different 
genres—Tragedy, Comedy, Pantomime, Melodrama; to biographies of actors, 
dramatists, and critics; and to the history and practice of Dramatic Criticism, 
Censorship, and Copyright. 

Among many other outstanding articles are: 


Amateur Theatre Pioneer Theatre (U.S.A.) 
Ballet Play-bills and Programmes 
Burlesque Poetic Drama 
Clown Posters 
Incidental Music Provincial Theatres 
Jesuit Drama Punch and Judy 
Mime Puppets 
Music-Hall Radio Drama 
Nationwide Theatre (U.S.A.) Repertory Theatre Movement 
Negro in the American Theatre Speech 
Opera Westminster Play 

The contributors include: 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG H. D. F. Krrro 
Eric Bom JAMES LAVER 
MuRIEL St. CLARE ByRNE S. R. LirrLEwoop 
Barrett H. CLARK ALFRED LOEWENBURG 
WILLson DISHER W. MacQurEEn-Popr 
Una ELLis-FERMOR ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
GABRIELLE ENTHOVEN LEE SIMONSON 
Este FOGERTY RICHARD SOUTHERN 
GEORGE FREEDLEY GEORGE SPEAIGHT 
DyNELEY HussEY J. R. SUTHERLAND 
VAL GIELGUD GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


RosAMOND GILDER 
In proportion to the relative importance of their subjects, the articles range in 
length from a few lines to upwards of twelve double-column pages. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, with ample cross-references to related articles. There is 
also a comprehensive, classified bibliography. ’ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





























MAKE YOUR OWN EFFECTS 





You can ruin a play by using reach-me-down effects. 
Have them made to measure. 

One to five guineas will cover the total cost of 
producing your own effects. 

And why not let your Cast hear themselves as others 


will hear them? That’s another thing recording can do. 


RECORDED SOUND LIMITED 
6a Whitehorse Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Grosvenor 4634/3726 Specialists in Recording 








SALLY SPRUCE 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 
including 
** Blithe Spirit,” “‘ This Happy Breed”’ etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 GERrard 3162 











DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


FOR HIRE BY THE HOUR 





Open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturdays inclusive for lessons, Rehearsals, Examinations, etc. 


OFFICE— 


1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone High Street, W.1 
WELbeck 6804 and 9907 


Baker Street and Regents Park Stations, Opposite Royal Academy of Music 
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SCENIC 


COLOURS 


AND SUNDRIES Price list free 


on application 


W specialise in supplying amateur, 
repertory and professional companies 
with colours, luminous paints, brushes, 


canvas and other requirements for painting 





a their own scenery. 





With over 100 years’ experience 
in this work, we say with confidence: 
“Send your problems to us.” We shall do 


our best to assist you. 


ae 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.L.) 
79 Long Acre London, W.C.2 


Established Phone: 
1840 Temple Bar 3289 





























BE SURE— 
INSURE 


THE 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
INSURANCE POLICIES 


issued ONLY through 


REX THOMAS 


(Insurance) LTD. 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: MANsion House 9796/7 


Telegrams: Rexsurance, London 


| CHISWICK 
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SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 











SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 
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Your own personal performance demands and 
deserves the support of perfect make-up. Leichner 
offers the widest range of shades and reliable 
depth of colour, thereby ensuring the perfect 


make-up effect. 


Use the best only—Use Leichner 


The Leichner Studio is at the disposal of all 
Professional and Amateur Artistes for the purpose 
of selecting and trying make-up under all lighting 
conditions—expert advice available—tree of charge. 
A welcome awaits all visitors at the Leichner 
Powder Pavilion in the Pleasure Gardens of the 


Festival of Britain. 


"er BICHNE R= 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 


11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 6954 
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Major 
Portable | 
Dimmer Boards £ 


For Sale or Hire 


Manufactured by Major with 6, 9 and 
12 ways, having Dimmers up to 1,000 
watts. - Leaflets available on request. 





MAJOR EQUIPMENT C° L'? 
22 GORST RD., LONDON, N.W.10 ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 
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LONDON’S LARGEST STAGE SUPPLIERS 


LEFF & JASON. 


TARLATANS. Full range of colours, 38 in. wide, 2/11 

per yard. 48 in. wide, WHITE ONLY, 2/11 and 3/11. 
36 in. wide, WHITE ONLY 1/11 per yard. $3 

NETS. 54 in. wide, 6/6 per yard, in an extensive range of ( 
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colours, including matching for our Tarlatans. Special 
white Ballet Net, 54 in. wide, 6/11 per yard. 
SATINS. Large range of colours, 36 in. wide, 4/11 
per yard. 
SATEENS. Extra heavy quality, 54 in. wide, in beige, 
grey, brown, black, 4/11 per yard. 
TAFFETAS in an extensive range of colours, averaging 
38 in. wide, 5/11 per yard. 
Please send 24d. stamp for patterns and latest price list. 
When sending for patterns please give 
PRECISE details of your requirements. 





When ordering please enclose 1|- towards 
cost of postage, packing and registration. 
ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED BY RETURN OF POST. 








Teleph : 
89-91 MIDDLESEX ST., LONDON, E.1 BISHOPSGATE 4011 and 7496. 
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MAX FACTOR 
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For overa quarter of acentury 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make- 
up. In their vast research 
laboratories constant experi- 
mentation ts in progress to 
keep abreast with the latest 
developments in screen, stage 
and television technique. 


Ww 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up... their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s loveliest: and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion of 
millions of women every- 
where 


Max 
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MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist FLOOR) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W 1 





FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


PERIOD & 


- 
uM 
cost BIBLICAL 


7Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 








ALL YOUR PROPS 


NO MATTER HOW DIFFICULT, 
CAN BE HIRED OR BOUGHT 


from 


Stage Properties 
LIMITED 
33 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, 
LONDON, W.I. 


Tel.: GERrard 3013 
(1 minute from Piccadilly Circus) 
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PRACTICAL 
PRIVATE 


“BERT™ 
THEATRICAL 


Wigmaker and Perruquier 





46 PORTNALL ROAD 
MAIDA HILL, LONDON, W.9 
Phone—LAD 1717 


WIGS 


of every description are available for 
hire or sale, also crepe Hair, Grease 
Paints, etc., for sale. 


The family business built entirely on 
recommendation. Any production 
undertaken, including pageants. 


Our endeavour to make you always 
say, as do our regular customers, that 


for Wigs and Make- B EST 





up Artists “Bert” is 
certainly 




















A limited number of 


additional names can now 


be accepted for the 


mailing list of “TABS.”’ 


While concentrating on 


stage lighting “TABS” 


covers most aspects of practical 


theatre work. Published April, 


September & December, copies are 





free to recognised Amateur Dramatic 


Societies. Applications to publishers: 






THE STRAND ELECTRIC AND ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. TEMple Bar 4444 





Branches at 
399, Oldham Road, Manchester and 62, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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THE GREAT HUCKLOW VILLAGE PLAYERS IN “‘MACBETH.”’ 


Showing steps built against the stone wall at the back of the stage. This is the end wall 
of the building, built of stone: the scenery was all matched up to it. Depth from front 
of stage 35 feet. 














THE AMATEUR DRAMA 
by Lord Esher 


HE English people have always 

enjoyed the theatre, and, like 

the Athenians, placed the Drama- 
tic high among the Muses. From earliest 
times they have not been content 
merely to watch the professional actor 
perform his skilled emotional task at a 
remote distance, but have looked upon 
the Drama as an accessible art. 
Shakespeare, both in Love’s Labours 
Lost and in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
makes it clear what a fascination the 
amateur play had for the lowest 
classes in the community, and history 
records that ordinary sailors were in 
the habit of playing Hamlet for their 
own amusement. The urge for self- 
expression through dramatic art, pro- 
ducing as its finest flower the most 
noble poetry and the most profound 
philosophy of our civilisation, was 
always widely diffused throughout our 
emotional and imaginative society. 


At various times, under the stress of 


politics or religion, it can be said that 
Puritan inhibitions or Victorian taboos 
may have reduced or disguised its 
vigour; in Wales and the industrial 
North it may have been diverted into 
music and song; but the hold of the 
theatre upon the hearts of the English 
people has been permanent and fruitful 
throughout our long history of artistic 
production and self-expression. 

The foundation of the British Drama 
League more than thirty years ago 
canalised and _ consolidated — these 
national tendencies. The Community 
Theatre, which is largely the creation 
of the League, is now a vast activity, 
and over five thousand groups are 
affiliated to the British Drama League 
alone. This, however, is only a fraction 
of the total, since, under County 
Drama Committees, Women’s Institutes 


and many other sponsoring bodies, 
there are thousands more spread widely 
in villages, in industrial and commercial 
concerns, in the churches, and in the 
armed forces. It is not too much to say 
that the actors and others concerned 
in play-making run into hundreds of 
thousands and their audience can 
be counted in millions. 

This enormous growth has_ taken 
place in our time. In Victorian times 
amateur acting was just a hobby, 
used to fill the vacant hours of pleasure, 
to enliven the dead ends of empty 
days. Now it has a more serious purpose, 
and can no longer be considered a 
mere drawing-room diversion. It is 
respectfully treated as an important 
form of recreation, as a craft, even 
by many as an art. The leisured class, 
who looked upon the arts, drawing 
and music as well as drama, as part 
of the decoration of their elegant lives, 
has gone, and in its place has arisen a 
far larger educated class who find 
their lesser leisure more difficult to 
fill. Their life and work is increasingly 
monotonous, bringing no sense of 
pleasure, no imaginative release, no 
spiritual inspiration. Religion, which 
used to supply colour and pageantry 
to these mental spaces, is a declining 
force, while the growth of mechanical 
entertainment, pleasant and satisfying 
though it may be to less venturesome 
minds, frustrates in others the natural 
and instinctive urge towards creation. 

These considerations may account 
for the constant expansion of the 


amateur theatre, but it is less easy to 
explain the eager surge of vast audiences 
to see these amateur plays. No doubt 
in many places not covered profes- 
sionally it is the only theatre that people 
can go to, and, in innumerable towns 








where only the cinema is available, 
the living actor has an appeal that the 
age of machinery has not quenched. 
Again it can be said that, in smaller 
places at least, the amateur has 
something to give that the profes- 
sional can not supply. The amateur 
actor is known personally to his 
audience, and local or civic pride is 
stimulated by familiar faces and affec- 
tionate regard. The Festival also, 
originally initiated by the League 
and gradually acquiring new competi- 
tors, has since had many imitators. 
It is indeed the sort of institution that 
appeals to the British people and fits 
into their way of life. The sporting 
element in their character enjoys the 
spice of competition. It has often been 
observed, for instance, that their love 
of politics is very limited compared 
with the passionate interest shown by 
the French or the Greeks. They do 
not turn to the political pages first 
in their morning newspaper; it is 
doubtful whether they read the leading 
articles, and they are strangely imper- 
vious to propaganda. But the general 
election, a direct competitive contest, 
rouses them for a few weeks to strong 
interest and enthusiasm. In the same 
way the Festival idea, with its team 
work, its opportunities for the village 
or town to excel and to beat other 
villages or towns, and the remote 
but exciting chance that their own 
production may reach some splendid 
and renowned apotheosis in London, 
shows that art as well as politics is 
enhanced by the element of sport. 

It is also agreed that the amateur 
theatre movement disclosed great vital- 
ity during the war. The membership 
of the British Drama League almost 
doubled between 1939 and 1946. 
Hundreds of new clubs were formed, 
hundreds of new rural movements 
were started, and the shelters, the new 
community centres, the factory camps 
provided fresh ground for theatrical 
adventure. People thrown together 
in the artificial circumstances of war- 
time, deprived of the comforts and 


duties of family life, with good wage: 
and nothing much to buy, with long 
hours of leisured darkness and nowhere 
to go, turned gratefully to this satisfying 
and even absorbing occupation, which 
employed their faculties and filled their 
time either as performers or spectators. 
The same soil that the early workers 
for the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts, afterwards to 
develop into the Arts Council, found 


so fruitful, was equally productive 
in the field of drama. 
Such contributory streams have 


helped to make the broad river of 
this formidable movement. In the past 
superior persons have laughed at the 
amateur for the inadequacy of his 
performance, and his temerity in 
attempting to ape an art he has not 
been trained to practice. It is impos- 
sible to go on laughing at so wide- 
spread a national movement, in which 
the standard is continually rising, and 
which attracts the service of ever 
more intelligent and accomplished 
people. Others have taken it as seriously 
as it should be taken, but have looked 
upon it with alarm as a danger to the 
theatrical profession, competing with 
it, drawing off its audiences and dis- 
tracting from itself the attention and 
affection of the public. This seems a 
distorted and short-sighted point of 
view. The cinema is the real competitor 
of the theatre. The amateur movement 
on the contrary enormously helps the 
living theatre to survive, nursing its 
great traditions, and fostering the idea of 
it in places and persons not to be 
reached by the profession. In addition 
the amateur feeds the profession, as 
the cricket on the village green feeds 
first-class cricket. Indeed the movement 
has a double function; it is both a 
nursery of talent, and at the same time 
a firm foundation of habit and _ taste 
on which the artistic structure of the 
living theatre can be built. 


But when all is said, the mystery 
remains. It is impossible to deny a 


sudden and unexpected flowering of 
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the spirit of our national life. Every- 
thing would appear to be against the 
likelihood of such an event. The 
religious and spiritual values are said 
to have decayed, and to be of no ac- 
count in a material world. The machine 
age dominates our lives, and we have 
emerged financially ruined and tem- 
porarily depressed from two devastating 
wars. The outward appearance of our 
civilisation is shabby and unrestored, 
and we look forward without much 
hope to a third and final convulsion. 
Yet at this of all moments come 
surging up the clear signs of a great 
renaissance. No doubt we are reaping 
the fruits of education on which we 
have spent so much effort over so many 
years. No doubt our admirable broad- 
casting service has opened countless 
closed minds to beauty and pleasure 
that used to be a reserve of the few. 
No doubt our young democracy is 
eager to try its wings, determined to 


show that it appreciates its great 
inheritance, and can in its turn create 
in all the arts a standard of production 
and performance as high as_ the 
eighteenth century aristocratic and 
the nineteenth century middle-class 
civilisations of which it is the proud 
successor. But our growing and exciting 
achievement in all the arts, in music, 
in the ballet, in sculpture, in painting, 
in architecture and in the drama, 
is in fact based upon the profound 
national spirit that has always moved 
Great Britain. We are at our best in 
moments of adversity. We play bowls 
most skilfully when the Armada is in 
sight. The lovely summer of Dunkirk 
contained our “finest hour.’? And in 
the darkness of our death-struggle 
against Communism we of the Amateur 
Dramatic Movement are going to do 
our share in that triumph of national 
art which is to be the outstanding 
achievement of our time. 


AN APPEAL TO AMATEURS 


by J. B. 


"Toes is an appeal, unblushingly 
personal, to directors and mem- 
bers of the more ambitious ama- 
teur groups. Others, please ignore. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen—or, better, 
dear colleagues—I want you to do 
something for me. Unlike the profes- 
sional Theatre, and especially the 
West End Theatre, you can afford 
to be unfashionable. And the best of 
you, between the wars, did much to 
keep the balance of our national drama 
by producing experimental plays that 
could find no place in the West End. 
You did plays in verse when Shaftes- 
bury Avenue would have howled at 
the mere suggestion of them. And 
this was an excellent thing for all of 
us. Perhaps because I have written 
so many plays and am coming to be 
regarded as a venerable but mouldy 
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Priestley 


institution, I am sometimes lumped 
with the dreary conventional play- 
wrights from whom the bright young 
writers, directors, actors, are brilliantly 
breaking away. And in view of the 
fact that for years I was upbraided 
by older critics for my restless experi- 
menting, my impatience with con- 
ventional forms, this new notion of me 
seems monstrously unfair. Actually, 
both in my own work and outside it, 
sometimes as a backer of other men’s 
plays, I have always been strongly in 
favour of experiment and variety in 
dramatic writing and staging. Please 
take my word for this, for you have not 
the space nor I the time to enlarge 
upon it. 

Now you can still afford to be un- 
fashionable (and the West End Theatre, 
with its now desperate economics, 











certainly cannot; and you can still 
do much to keep the balance of our 
national drama. But here we must ask 
ourselves what is fashionable, for fashion 
changes in the Theatre as it does else- 
where. And the present taste in the 
West End, heavily backed by the 
younger critics, is for glittering star 
performances rather than for close 
team work, for highly coloured charade 
effects, for “wit and fantasy” (the 
actual phrase of an influential younger 
critic), for all the more artificial 
aspects of the Theatre. It is, in fact, a 
return, with some inevitable modifica- 
tions of taste, to an older tradition. 
The Theatre, we are sometimes told, 
is being taken over again by the actors. 
The actor-manager is coming back. 
And I am not deploring this. I am 
merely pointing out what is happening. 
And much of it is all to the good. 

But what, in my view, is not all to 
the good, what is in fact very bad, 
is the threatened complete loss of the 
naturalistic tradition. I do not want 
everybody to be working in_ this 
tradition. But I do want somebody 
to be working in it. If we lose it, then 


we shall lose something very valuable 
indeed. The Theatre will be maimed 
without it. Now what do I mean by the 
naturalistic tradition? Well, its inten- 
tions and effects are quite different from 
those I have outlined above. In this 
tradition, the writer, the director, the 
designer, the players, are all aiming 
at an effect of significant reality. They 
are not saying to the audience: “This 
is a theatre, and we are play-acting— 
isn’t it fun?”’; they are saying: “Keep 
quiet in your seats and we will make 
you forget you are in a theatre, for 
here is life.” The best example of this 
tradition is probably the Moscow Art 
Theatre, whose productions of Chehov, 
for example, create an extraordinary 
illusion of reality, making you feel 
that you are not attending a _ perfor- 
mance but have been given a magical 
entrance into other people’s lives 

I need hardly say that this tradition 
makes enormous demands upon direc- 
tors and players. It is not fun and games. 
It asks for a patient close approach, 
for skill, for truth and integrity. Nobody 
can bluff. Knockabout stuff will not do. 
One smashing performance by a star, 





“BY CANDLELIGHT,” AT THE BATH ACADEMY OF ART. 


This show was an improvisation on the seventeenth century theme, on which the students 
engaged in training for all the arts had worked during the Autumn Term, 1950. 
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““THE WINTER’S TALE,” 


AT THE QUESTORS THEATRE, EALING. 


This Little Theatre is noted for its skilful use of a small stage and for its care in décor 
and lighting. The designer of this setting was Beryl Anthony. 


assisted by stooges, will not work. 
The players have to function as an 
integrated group. The audience are 
not there to be bounced, as if by dazzl- 
ing acrobats and clowns in a circus, 
but have to be completely caught 
and held. But the result, magical in its 
effect, is well worth all the trouble. 
And on both sides of the curtain; for 
the very best players, now working 
outside this tradition and_ perhaps 
denouncing it, would if pressed admit 
they owed much to its searching 
demands and discipline. Already, in 
my opinion, we are beginning to 
feel the lack of it, chiefly among young 
directors and players, for already there 
is far too much sloppy and slapdash 
production and acting in the London 
Theatre. Not long ago I saw a produc- 
tion by a young man that seemed to 
me to be doing nothing like justice to 
the script (an old artificial comedy), 





and when I ventured to hint that more 
might be done to bring the old piece 
to life, this young producer replied 
that he did not believe in the old- 
fashioned pernickety methods but liked 
the new broad sweep. (I hope some- 
body serves him a half-cooked pudding 
and declares it is the new broad sweep 
in cooking). We shall lose a great 
deal if we say Goodbye for ever to 
the naturalistic tradition. 

And this is where you ambitious 
amateurs, you balance-preservers, come 
in. For just as between the wars 
you often kept going the experimental 
plays, now you must keep going— 
some of you, at least—the naturalistic 
tradition. Nor are you badly placed 
for the task. In some ways you are 
specially fitted for it. You can create 
teams and do not need stars. You can 
throw a wide net in your casting. It 
is easier for you to aim at a sincerely 











truthful presentation, which is what 
naturalism asks for, than to create the 
colour and glitter and glamour that 
the anti-naturalistic Theatre demands. 
The long rehearsals—essential, I fear— 
may be difficult to achieve, but not, I 
think, impossible. And your audiences 
may soon discover that you are giving 
them something that they have begun 


to miss in the professional Theatre. 
Moreover, you will have plenty of 
good plays to choose from, for nearly 
all the best work of the last fifty years 
has been written in this tradition. 
Here then, I suggest, not for all of 
you but for some of you, looking for a 
policy and a programme, is the new 
task. And my best wishes—and thanks 
-go with it. 


DECOR IN THE AMATEUR THEATRE 
by Eric Newton 


HERE is no limit to the wise 
or speculative things that. still 
need saying about theatre décor. 
I am sometimes tempted to believe 
that, despite its long history, the visual 
possibilities of drama _ have hardly 
been explored. But what can be said 
in an article on décor on the amateur 
stage? In what way do the problems 
differ from those that any stage de- 
signer has to solve? 
Here is an empty box, one of whose 


sides has been removed, a fragment of 


space, isolated from the rest of the 
universe. At present it is meaningless 
and silent, but soon it will be occupied 
by creatures who will perform antics, 
utter sounds, live their little lives, work 
out, in our presence, their hopes and 
fears, their loves and hatreds. They will 
be quite detached from the spectators 
who peer at them through the gap 
in the box’s side. They need obey 
none of the laws that we obey; they 
do not belong to the created universe 
as we do. They may closely resemble 
us, but the resemblance will be super- 
ficial, for they were created in the 
mind of a dramatist. No need for them 
to get hungry every four hours or 
sleepy at the end of the day. No need 
for them to earn their livings, to live 
logically, to dress themselves sensibly, 
still less fashionably. Light of any 
colour and proceeding from any source 


can illuminate them. They need only 
obey the laws that the dramatist 
invents for them. 

Yet they have one inescapable duty: 
they must interest us, and in order to 
do so they must be ‘“‘convincing.” 
That, of course, is one of the critic’s 
favourite words, but there is no need 
to define it. It implies no more than 
that their human creator knew exactly 
what sort of a world he wanted to 
create, and managed, somehow, to 
get it created—usually in words. 
“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall.” Six 
words that bear no relation to anything 
that could happen outside the box, 
but which form an adequate basis for 
a whole saga of convincing events 
within it. 

The box is empty. The creatures 
whose antics are to be performed 
within this magical fragment of isolated 
space have not yet arrived. Nor can 
they arrive until the inside of the box 
has been furnished. For, if they belong 
to a Humpty Dumpty world, that world 
must be created for them to live in. 
They can never be convincing if their 
context is not convincing. Humpty 
Dumpty’s wall can no more resemble 
my own garden wall then Humpty 
Dumpty resembles me. 

That simple statement is the starting 
point of all art and its massive implica- 
tions are the beginnings of all art 
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‘“rHE DRUNKARD,”” AT THE 


TAVISTOCK REPERTORY STUDIO. 


Gordon Small designed this double set for a nineteenth century melodrama at the company’s 
new home in Albany Street, London. 





criticism. And as long as the artist is 


using a single medium throughout 
there is no difficulty at all. If Humpty 
Dumpty is made of paint, so also is 
the wall. And since the same painter 
created them both, there can be no 
contradiction between them. The Ode 
to a Grecian Urn is made of words, 
all from the same mint, all of the same 
metal: therefore its currency is valid 
throughout its length. 

But Drama has no such simple 
genesis. It lives both an inner and an 
outer life and it must have not one 
creator but two. Humpty Dumpty, 
created by Lewis Carroll, has an exis- 
tence as solid and triumphant as 
Mr. Winston Churchill. Yet he owes 
his existence to the six words that 
called him into being: and _ that 
existence can only be realised in the 
mind of the reader wherein the words 
reverberate. Before he can enter the 
box he has to be re-created by Sir 


John Tenniel. And if Sir John Tenniel 


and Lewis Carroll are not mentally 
and emotionally linked in an almost 
mystical state of mutual understanding, 
Humpty Dumpty will disintegrate long 
before he has fallen from his wall. He 
will be committing the unforgivable 


artistic sin of endeavouring to belong 
to two worlds at the same time. 

Perhaps all this is so obvious that it 
will insult my readers. I would have 
hesitated to write it had I not so often 
seen, with my own eyes, this sin com- 
mitted both on the amateur and the 
professional stage. The author’s crea- 
tures have been given clothes to wear 
and an environment to inhabit which 
bear no relation to the life they were 
intended to live. The result is disastrous. 
They cannot begin to live any life at all. 

For the stage designer, amateur or 
professional, the problem is the same, 
but the physical conditions under 
which the problem has to be solved are 
usually rather different. In general, 
the difference, for the amateur, consists 
of (a) a smaller box, and (b) less money 
to furnish it with. What are the 
consequences ? 

In theory they should not be very 
serious. In practice, as I can see from a 
glance at photographs of a good many 
amateur productions that lie before me 
as I write, they are often lamentable, 
and they occur largely from the 
designer’s misunderstanding of the 
problem. He has let himself be crippled 
by the very limitations that should have 











inspired him. Too often he attempts 
to fill the box, not with a world of his 
own creation that obeys laws of his 
own invention, but with a replica 
of the world in which we all live. Has 
the author chosen to place his charac- 
ters in a room? Then he proceeds to 
build a room, with its full equipment 
of doors, pictures, wall-paper, windows, 
curtains and carpets. His room belongs 
to that least admirable of categories in 
art, the category of trompe [’oeil. It caters 
for the eye, not for the mind. His 
conscientious pursuit of verisimilitude 
turns him from an artist into a builder— 
and a jerry builder at that; for it is at 
this point that he begins to suffer from 
his lack of adequate funds. The walls 


tremble, the picture rail is made of 


paint, the pictures—but we all’ know 
those stage rooms whose very realism 
makes them unreal. The designer has 
betrayed his trust. He has been given 
the most enviable of all opportunities, 
an empty box—the three-dimensional 
equivalent of the painter’s virgin canvas 
—and absolute freedom of invention, 
and instead of rejoicing in his freedom 
he produces a_ three-dimensional 
coloured photograph, and one which, 


in the end, is not even a good example 
of photography. Even the box itself 
is against him. A ballroom in a fifteen 
foot box? Impossible! Yet how easy 
to evoke a ballroom on any scale 
provided the artist will think in terms 
of mood and not in terms of fact. 

If he can only bring himself to take 
that essential step those limitations 
of size and of purse should act as a 
double stimulus. It is on such limitations 
that the imagination thrives. Faced 
with the problem of turning an empty 
fifteen foot cube into a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, the Sahara Desert or a tropical 
forest, the rich man at once kegins 
to think in terms of construction, 
whereas the artist cudgels his imagina- 


tion, which invariably confines itself 


(a) to essentials, which are not only 
more effective but necessarily cheaper, 
and (b) to the formalisation of those 
essentials, which enables him to create in 
terms of his available material. For 
it is the material itself that dictates 
the kind of formalisation. 

How, for example, is the designer to 
‘create’ a tree? Ropes, cloth, fishnet, 
planks, even shadows are at his disposal, 
none of which, unless they are tortured 





“THE THRACIAN HORSES,” 
A gay and elegant setting in one of Britain’s most pleasing and best equipped Little Theatres. 
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out of recognition, can be made to 
resemble bark or foliage. But all or 
any of them can be made to create 
tree-ness. And, once created, his rope- 
and-fishnet tree, purged of all irrele- 
vances, will be far more “convincing” 
than a forest tree expensively erected 
on the stage or a trompe Uoeil painting 
on the backcloth. 

All that matters is that the designer 
should be consistent. For a rope-and- 
fishnet tree can only retain its tree-ness 
in a world in which everything could 
be (though it not necessarily is) created 
in similar terms. My own mind 
naturally gravitates to the arts of 
painting and sculpture in which the 
lesser visual arts have their roots; 
and it needs no pointing out that a 
nude by Tintoretto cannot be intro- 
duced into a landscape by Poussin or 
that a tree by Constable cannot grow 
in a background by Bellini. 

This brief essay is not an indictment 
of the amateur stage designer. It is 
merely a statement of basic principles 
with the following moral attached. 
The smaller the stage, within reasonable 


limits, and, again within reasonable 
limits, the smaller the funds available, 
the more the designer must rely on his 


creative imagination. After all, if 
Blake could create a two-dimensional 
world of unforgettable vividness out of a 
few colour washes and a few incisive 
lines, it should be possible to create its 
three-dimensional equivalent with 
means almost as simple. For the poorest 
stage designer has, at his disposal, a 
remarkable variety of raw materials, 
including that most flexible and precious 
of all materials, controlled light. Blake 
would have envied him his infinite 
resources. 

Years ago, after a week’s fruitless 
work endeavouring to produce, on a 
very small stage, an effect of size 
and of mystery, I cleared the stage 
of its ineffectual futilities and switched 
off the lights before leaving the building. 
Instantly the magic box came to life. 
An arc lamp in the street outside, 
shining through a high window, threw 
a fantastic beam of light across the 
dark backcloth. The perfect décor 
had evolved itself. It could only 
have happened on the amateur stage. 


THE AMATEUR THEATRE: A SURVEY 
by E. Martin Browne 


HE British Amateur Theatre is 

unique in the world. Both its 

quality and its quantity might 
substantiate that claim, but more 
pertinent is the extent to which it is 
interwoven with the life of the people. 
Our programme of amateur dramatic 
events during the Festival of Britain 
illustrates this. Amateurs are mobilised 
en masse for the great civic pageants; 
they play once again the Mysteries of 
York, Coventry and Chester which 
were written for their forbears to act 
long ago in the Age of Faith; they 
tell in a series of specially written 
plays the Stories of Somerset and Corn- 
wall; they present the works of Shake- 


speare in their historical settings. These 
are the high-spots; but in hundreds 
of others the celebration for town or 
village, club or school or church is 
provided by the special effort (or the 
regular one polished up) of the amateur 
dramatic society. Visitors will ask what 
are the sources from which all this 
springs. My survey is designed to 
answer this question. 
THE LITTLE THEATRES 

From the artistic point of view, the 
most significant of the amateur groups 
are the Little Theatre societies. Some 


of them are internationally famous; 
most have developed a characteristic 
type of repertory and presentation, 








The Maddermarket Theatre of Nor- 
wich, which has devoted itself primarily 
to the presentation of Shakespeare 
under a producer of genius, has made 
its own Elizabethan theatre, built up 
the audience for it and trained a 
steady stream of actors. Then there is 
the Unnamed Society, Manchester. 
Again primarily the work of one man, 
this avant garde group has brought 
into the theatre of its great city the 
new works of artistic quality which the 
commercial theatre was failing to 
show. It has also established the 
importance of décor when it was little 
recognised. The North of England has 
produced a good number of such 
progressive theatres; the People’s 
Theatre, Newcastle, the Civic Theatre, 
Bradford, and a Village Theatre at 
Great Hucklow in Derbyshire, where 
an old lead factory has been converted 
by the members into a playhouse to 


which the audience go by the light of 


the full moon. London’s most important 
Little Theatre is the Questors at 
Ealing, where a former Roman Catho- 
lic chapel does temporary duty for the 
playhouse which the Questors plan to 
build on the site. They have had a 
wide influence on dramatic work 
in the neighbourhood, since their 
members assist many junior groups 
around them; and they have started, 
like several of the others, their own 
school of production, staffed largely 
by the leading members of the group. 
In Birmingham the Crescent Theatre 
is unique in that its players are all 
municipal employees, and the High- 
bury Theatre at Sutton Coldfield in 
having given birth to a_ professional 
management, the Arena Theatre Com- 
pany, pioneer of this still experimental 
type of staging. These and other 
Little Theatres are federated in the 
Little Theatre Guild; the qualifications 
for membership are that the group must 
own its own home and that its policy 
and productions must be up to a high 
standard. 
A HOME OF ONE’S OWN 
This, the dearest wish of so many 
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groups, is not easy to fulfil to-day. So 
far as I know only one group in England 
is now building its own theatre from 
the ground up. Most are going in for 
conversion. Every sort of building is 
used; some are trying Nissen huts. 
several have successfully converted 
chapels, a warehouse serves for another 
group, a cow byre for another and a 
cellar for yet another. Many of them 
have done all the unskilled work 
with their own hands; some have 
been lucky enough to discover skilled 
craftsmen among their members. The 
value of one’s own home is, of course, 
immeasurable. It is a focus for all the 
varied activities which are included in 
theatre. You rehearse on your own 
stage, you build your scenery and 
make your properties and costumes 
in your own workshops, you act on a 
stage which is familiar to you, with 
equipment which you have chosen 
and installed, to an audience which has 
become a part of the group and is at 
home in the building, and you can 
develop strong social links both be- 
tween the members of the group and 
with the audience. The social side is a 
vitally important part of amateur 
work, and is one of the reasons why 
the amateur theatre is often more 
successful than the professional. For 
professional managers have sadly neg- 
lected the social graces. At a good 
Little Theatre you will be warmly 


welcomed on arrival, your comfort 
will be cared for throughout the 
evening, and you can make ready 


acquaintance with like-minded people 
in a friendly atmosphere. 
THE AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
The groups with their own theatre, 
however, are still the keen or the 
favoured few. Many long established 
societies cannot or do not think in 
such terms. The work of the thousands 
of amateur societies is of infinite 
variety and of widely differing worth. 
Some of them supply the only theatrical 
fare to their town or district, and take 
this as a serious obligation. Others 
regard “‘putting on a show” as just 





THE PROSCENIUM PLAYERS (LEEDS) IN “THE DYBBUK.” 


This company was founded only in 1948, but with a carefully selected membership and 
the highest standards in plays and production. The result may be seen from these photographs 
of Ansky’s fine tragedy of Jewish life, given at the Civic Theatre recently provided by the 


Leeds Corporation for the use of amateur companies. 
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a way of having fun for themselves, 
and hope that their friends and neigh- 
bours will be kindly enough disposed 
to support them as audience. Small 
societies have increased in number, 
especially since the last war. Many of 
them gain their impetus from a very 
few keen people who surround them- 
selves with enough players to do the 
things they want to do, until some of 
those players in their turn break away 
and start another society. This tendency 
of amateur societies to constant sub- 
division lowers the value of their work, 
as does anything which makes the 
individual player the focus of policy. 
THEATRE GUILDS 

To combat this danger the most far- 
seeing people in certain districts have 
worked hard to federate the local 
societies into a Theatre Guild. The 
advantage from the society’s point 
of view is that the Guild can act as a 
medium of exchange—for scripts, cos- 
tume, scenery, sometimes even actors— 
and can also attract audiences to see 
the productions of more than one 
society. Some of the Guilds have 
their own Festivals, and most of them 
run a magazine and a critic’s service. 
A few have their own theatre; the rest 
are working to get one. They have an 
annual informal Conference during 
the British Drama League’s Amateur 
Theatre Week. The Guilds are quite 
a new development, the first having 
been formed during the war, when 
lack of communications restricted the 
work of the national bodies and made 
local co-operation particularly neces- 
sary. 

SOCIETIES AND COMMUNITIES 

Many amateur societies have another 
kind of link. They consist of members 
of an industrial or commercial or- 
ganisation or of a community centre. 
Some of the great organisations in 
London, the Stock Exchange, the “big 
five’? Banks, Lever Brothers, the John 
Lewis Partnership, and so on, have 
societies with long and _ glittering 
records. Drama, the art of many facets, 














brings together people of widely differ- 
ing tastes and interests in a common 
delight, and may thus serve also as a 
cement to the organisation. 


RURAL DRAMA 


No part of the growth of the amateur 
movement in this century is more 
startling than that in the countryside. 
When I was a boy, there was an annual 
concert in my village, and sometimes 
it contained a crude performance of a 
short sketch. Now there is hardly a 
village in Britain which does not have 
at least one drama group, and many 
of these groups are vitally interested 
in the theatre as a whole, and in 
improving the standard of their own 
dramatic work. The Women’s Insti- 
tutes have always regarded drama as 
one of the best of leisure-time activities, 
and although many of them have 
restricted it to all women casts, the 
more forward-looking have sought to 
build up a true village group. Their 
best work has been notable, both as 
a means of self-expression and of 
artistic awareness for the actors, and 
occasionally in the quality of their 
performance. The Village Drama 
Society was the other pioneer: founded 
in Devonshire it soon spread and 
ultimately became incorporated in 
the British Drama League. The rural 
work always had for some _ people 
an educational aim. They encouraged 
the production of scenes or even whole 
plays of Shakespeare, and I remember 
seeing a notable performance of Aris- 
tophanes’ Frogs by a Yorkshire village. 
A few producers had great gifts in the 
training of village actors, such as Mrs. 
Godwin King who for over twenty 
years put on a series of Greek tragedies 
in a Sussex barn. But along with 
this ran the development of what is 
usually called “kitchen comedy,” giving 
scope to the natural character of the 
actors. Though there has been a mass 
of poor plays, the best of them have 
brought something new into British 
drama. Village drama has also been 
useful in preserving the local dialects, 
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THE Y.W.C.A, PLAYERS (WATFORD) IN “BONAVENTURE.” 
A production typical of the work of many young companies. 


for by giving them a public hearing 
it has made people aware of their 
characteristic beauties. 
THE COUNTY DRAMA MOVEMENT 
Each village in Britain has its own 
individuality; each county its own 
character. So the development of rural 
drama could never be successfully 
imposed from a national headquarters. 
It needs to be a local product. The 
Village Drama Society early began 
to form committees in the counties, and 
the Women’s Institutes have always 
worked on the basis of a County 
Federation. But to establish good 
standards in the countryside, expert 
help was needed, and that meant 
money. The Carnegie Trust came 
into this field, and the result of its 
drama policy has been the foundation 
in almost every county of a County 
Drama Comuinittee, on which the 
Local Authority and the voluntary 
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H. Williamson 
drama organisations are represented. 
Paid Advisers with professional ex- 
perience have been appointed, and as 
the Trust now withdraws at the close 
of its successful experiment, the Local 
Authorities are taking over responsi- 
bility for these Advisers. The County 
Drama Committees are linked in the 
Standing Conference of Drama Asso- 
ciations, which, though it deals at 
present almost exclusively with rural 
work, may serve as a basis for the 
expansion of this type of local organisa- 
tion. 

“DRAMA AND ADULT EDUCATION” 

The British Drama League took the 
lead in urging that the practice of 
drama had educational value and in the 
report (titled as above) of 1926 the 
Board of Education recognised this. 
It followed that the greatest need was 
to provide training for leaders and 
teachers of amateur drama. The League 








THE TRENT PLAYERS, SOUTHGATE, IN 


“OUR TOWN.” 


produced by John Summers for this North London group, who extend a warm welcome to 
visitors during the Festival. 


pioneered this by developing a Training 
Department running courses lasting 
from one day up to ten weeks. Some 
University Extra-Mural Departments 
began to take a hand, notably at Hull, 
whose University staff-tutors now take 
regular classes in villages and towns 
over a wide area of Yorkshire. The 
amateur actor and producer learns 
to see the putting on of his own play 
in relation to the whole field of dramatic 
writing and theatre history, and thus 
finds it a far more fruitful and fascinat- 
ing occupation. The choice of play 
and the approach to play production 
have immeasurably improved as a 
result. In the towns the educational 
settlements do particularly useful work, 
and the evening classes and courses in 
drama supplied by the Local Authority 
are now in huge demand. There are, 
however, far too few properly trained 
tutors for these, and to increase their 





Russell Preece 
number the newly-formed Drama Board 
gives Associateship (“‘A.D.B.’’) to those 
who pass its examination, and by 
this means encourages Authorities to 
establish courses of training. 


DRAMA AMONG CHILDREN 


Many of those who instruct the 
adult groups are teachers in the day- 
time, and have already in their school 
work been concerned with drama. 
The annual school play has become 
almost universal and one or two 
schools have done some notable pioneer 
work, particularly in Shakespeare. Hun- 
dreds of schools have dramatic societies 
for the study and production of plays. 
A development of quite another kind 
is going on with small children. This is 
usually called “creative drama,” and 
is an attempt to get the children 
themselves to find their own means 
of dramatic expression. It is parallel 
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to the recent development in children’s 
pictorial art. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion has set up a Working Party on 
drama among children, and its report 
will no doubt deal with both these 
types of work. It is clear that there 
is a change of emphasis in a child’s 
mind and desires just before ado- 
lescence, when it becomes aware 
other people and desires to show them 
what formerly it has done entirely 
to satisfy itself. 
YOUTH DRAMA 

Drama is one of the most popular 
activities in Youth Clubs. It has 
suffered sometimes from being one 
activity among many, so that young 
people become careless and half-hearted 
about it. But some fine results have 
been achieved. The most notable 
that I have seen have been among 
communities with distinctive charac- 
teristics, such as the Jewish or the 
Catholic. A number of Youth Festivals 


have been started, and have been of 


great use in letting the young people 
see one another’s work and_ hear 
professional criticism of it. 
FESTIVALS 
This brings me to the whole Festival 
movement which has developed so 
rapidly in the last few years. I have 
just noted its chief objects, but there is 
one more to add: a good Festival can 


give its audience the excitement of 


comparison, with or without competi- 
tion. It can also be a very pleasant 
social event, and if the standard is kept 
high, can provide a satisfying and 
varied diet of theatre. To classify 
Festivals is as difficult as to classify 
dramatic societies, for their variety is 
almost infinite. The movement began 
in 1926 with the British Drama 
League’s Festival of Community Drama 
which has grown into a nation-wide 
event comprising several rounds 
an eliminating competition run on a 
geographical basis. The many County 
Drama Festivals are similarly geo- 
graphical: some of them are linked 
into the National Festival, others 
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are non-competitive. More recently 
a quite different type of Festival has 
become wide-spread. This is founded 
on a theatre with suitable facilities, and 
a local organisation (whether Local 
Authority or independent committee) 
promotes the Festival in order to give 
a week’s entertainment to its audience. 
It invites companies with no geographi- 
cal limitation, usually giving a fixed 
sum for expenses and prizes either of 
money or in the form of cups or trophies. 
There are also a good number of 
closed Festivals, such as the Women’s 
Institutes and the Youth Festivals 
that I have referred to. Most are of 
one-act plays, but there are also some 
Festivals of the Full-length play— 
one in a county (Sussex), one run by 
the Northern Area of the British 
Drama League, and quite a number 
of independent ones. 
AMATEUR OPERA 

Betore trying to assess the enormous 
range of activity which I have described, 
two special kinds of dramatic work 
call for mention. Light opera and 
musical comedy have been widely done 
by amateur societies, especially in the 
towns, for half a century, and_ the 
oldest national body in the amateur 
field, which also takes in some “‘straight”’ 
dramatic work, is the National Operatic 
and Dramatic Association, founded in 
1899. A committee for amateur opera 
formed in 1948 has held some schools 
for the training of leaders in the per- 
formance of the simpler operas. This 
committee is now working under 
“NODA,” and it is good to look forward 
to the results of this co-operation. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 

The great revival of religious drama 
can be dated from the performance 
in Canterbury Cathedral in 1928 of the 
first play to be seen there since the 
Reformation. Its growth since then 
has been as rapid and as vigorous as 
that of the secular revival, on which it 
has much influence. The return of 
poetry to the stage is largely due to it: 
Murder in the Cathedral, the first of a 








series of plays to be commissioned each 
year for the Canterbury Festival, was 
the first modern poetic drama to be 
successful in the theatre. Plays have 
been produced in many great churches, 
and writers have been inspired by 
them to conceive fresh ways of pre- 
senting the Christian story in dramatic 


form, such as Dorothy Sayers’ The 
Just Vengeance, written for Lichfield 
Cathedral. These outstanding plays 


usually have mixed professional and 
amateur casts. They rest on a founda- 
tion of humbler amateur effort in all 
kinds of Christian communities; the 
Sunday School and the Parish drama 
group do the simplest of plays, often 
crudely and ineptly, but the common 
faith that inspires the players shines 
through. The best work in this kind is 


olten done by the humblest folk if 


they have good Some 
good plays have been written in 
response to the demand created ; 
and the national body, the Religious 
Drama _ Society, publishes a_ lively 
series. It was founded in 1929 to 
foster the use of drama as an expression 


of Christian faith and worship. 


a producer. 


SO 


STANDARDS 


The movement described in_ this 
brief and bald survey will be seen to 
have embedded itself in the life of the 
community at many points. It has 
elements of social recreation, of self- 
expression and of education. But the 
thirty years of its growth have shown 
that none of these can be successfully 
developed unless they are regarded as 
secondary benefits flowing from the 
primary aim of artistic creation. The 
amateur theatre, just as much as the 
professional, is ultimately measured by 
its artistic achievement. This is in 
some respects different in kind from the 
professional—it does not have to be 
sustained so long, for instance, and it 
can derive more of its validity from the 
natural qualities of the actor and less 
from his histrionic skill. It is different 
also in degree; an audience goes to 
an amateur show, perhaps, in a less 
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exacting frame of mind than to a pro- 
fessional one. But in the last resort the 
demand on both shows is the same; they 
must move and delight and satisfy 
the audience. And with the general 
spread of education, and the thousands 
of new members added to the theatre’s 
audience by the work of travelling 
companies since 1939, this demand is 
reaching a higher plane than before. 
Plays and presentation must alike be 
better in quality and richer in content 
than they used to be. The amateur 
theatre itself provides the cream of this 
audience; and the really keen amateui 
regards the seeing of professional shows 
as essential to the improvement of his 
own, 

In the choice of plays and in produc- 
tion, amateur standards have certainly) 
risen. In acting, there is not so much 
improvement. This is to some degree 
inevitable, since acting is a difficult 
art which needs long and _ painful 
practice. But most amateurs do less 
well than they might because they do 
not take it seriously. To create a 
character involves not only learning 
words and mastering movements— 
that is the beginning, not the end; it 
involves a process of imaginative birth, 
as hard in its own way as physical 
birth; and many people run away 
from it. Some are lazy; others give 
way to self-satisfaction based on the 
praise of friends for their superficial 
slickness. Others hide behind clever 
lighting or “‘experimental”’ productions, 
which get their effects—often exciting 
effects—without much aid from the 
acting. Yet where the amateur actor is 
honestly anxious to perfect himself, 
and does plays that suit him, he can 
achieve remarkable success. He 
helped by the rising standard of pro- 
duction and the wider knowledge of 
the theatre. 

He is helped also, if he will use them, 
by the riches of his own life. Because 
he lives and works outside the theatre, 
he can continually bring new experience 
into it. Some of the best work of ama- 
teurs has been concerned with things 
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THE DONCASTER PLAYGOERS’ SOCIETY PROGRAMME 
for their production of this tragedy by Euripides. 











of which they have first-hand know- 
ledge. From Wales, where a drama in 
the native tongue is flourishing along- 
side its English counterpart, come plays 
of song, or of Welsh country life. Scot- 
land has its Community Drama Asso- 
ciation as “opposite number” of the 
British Drama League, and from its 


AMATEUR 
by Esmé 


HE eternal question that comes 

up whenever the amateur meets 

the professional: ‘‘What plays 
should the amateur do or not do?” 

How can you generalise about any 
art? It depends on so many things. 
Of how much is your group capable; 
have you an inspired leader; are you a 
large group working under committee, 
with constantly changing casts who 
sometimes meet each other no oftener 
than once a year, no matter how often 
the society as a whole produces; are 
you a small group working with a self- 
appointed group-acknowledged leader? 
These differences in constitution affect 
the work of a society far more practically 
than is generally realised. 

The more varied, broader work will 
mostly come from the larger societies, 
but it will tend to lack fine shades, 
since the members are less integrated 
because they do not learn, or feel 
each other as sensitively as those who 
play always together. The smaller 
groups will tend to develop a very 
marked style, resulting from single 
leadership and a sensitivity towards 
each other; but their work will tend to 
show more attention to detail and fine 
shades, for this same reason. 

All the famous groups of players have 
developed this individuality of style and 
it has often been, in a great measure, 
the reason of their success. One can 
instance the Compagnie des Quinze, 
The Habima, The Moscow Art 
Theatre, and The Abbey Theatre, 


finely organised Festival come plays 
of Scottish history and legend, of the 
Glasgow streets, the mines, the country 
post-office, the sea—in fact all that 
makes up the varied vivid life of to-day. 
Here lies the greatest strength of the 
amateur theatre—it can be the mirror 
of the whole of human nature. 


ACTING 
Church 


and of these the Moscow and Abbey 
began as amateurs, largely guided by 
the authors who wrote for them. 
Chekov wrote for a group composed 
of well-to-do people of the upper middle 
class, so his plays deal with the lives 
of those who are now called the 
bourgeoisie; the Abbey authors wrote 
what may perhaps be best described as 
peasant plays, which suited their per- 
sonnel. In the case of both these 
groups, whose consequent performance 
reached such high standards, the 
theatre has been eternally enriched 
by a series of remarkable plays, and a 
forward movement in style and _ pro- 
duction, which I venture to think the 
groups themselves were 
at the time. It was only when they 


joined the ranks of the profession that 


their work was hailed as something new, 
sometimes even revolutionary. 

I will not touch upon the same 
forward movement within the theatre 
itself done by groups like the Habima 
and the Compagnie des Quinze, since 
this article is to deal with the amateur. 
The two famous groups of amateurs 
who became front rank professionals 
lead one to the inevitable conclusion 
that those amateurs who aspire to the 
heights would be wise to take stock 
of the amateur situation. 

At present there are a few large 
groups owning their buildings; some 
large musical societies who hire the 
local theatre once or twice a year, and 
a horde of small groups who play 
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where they can, as often as they can. 
We can leave out the musical societies, 
who often use professional producers, 
give a lot of pleasure to a great many 
people, both players and audience, 
and make a great deal of money, 
which they spend on the next produc- 
tion, and in whose company a “good 
time is had by all!” 

The hordes who play where they 
‘an, as often as they can, are mostly 
pining for their own buildings and 
putting on pot boilers with a view to 
making the money to achieve this end, 
persuading themselves that when this 
glorious time arrives they will put on 
“good plays.’ This aim is too often 


made the excuse for every kind of 


commonplace choice of play, and 
consequent pandering to an already 
too low public taste, with the result 
that they attract the very audience they 
intend to disappoint when they have 





their own theatre, and repel those 
that they will then presumably want. 
The plays are also chosen for box 
office attraction, not for suitability 
of cast. 

Then we come to a comparatively 
small group: The Little Theatre Group 
who, by reason of the fact that they 
own their own building, are at least 
sure of the manner of their presentation 
in the matter of décor and lighting. This 
group, however, suffers from two other 
kinds of tyranny, their overheads and 
their numbers, the one affecting the 
other in an interesting way. The 
overheads demand that the theatre 
must bring in constant revenue and so 
be open all the time; and the numbers, 
upon whose subscriptions the payment 
of the overheads to some extent de- 
pends means the admission of acting 
members not up to standard. The 
constant unsuitable casting which re- 


THE VAGRANTS (ROMFORD) IN “R.U.R.”” 
Bernard Rawson's photograph of a scene from the first production of this new society 
shows that it starts with a wealth of imagination to its credit. 








sults with changing personnel in the 
casts, leads to uneven, rough and 
insensitive playing. Add to this the 
fact that the more mature players are 
often over-used, owing to the frequency 
of production, to the point of nervous 
breakdown and family break-up! The 
whole situation is something of a 
vicious circle, and there is the added 
disadvantage that these last two groups, 
the Hordes and the Little Theatres, are 
working so hard at their recreation 


that they rarely have time to go to a’ 
first-class show, and standards of self 


criticism are nil. 

Now, in case this sounds like a 
vitriolic attack on the amateur move- 
ment, I would like to reiterate that 
more than one famous group has 
enriched the theatre as a whole “not 
for an age, but for all time’; and it is 
with a very real desire that this possi- 
bility should not be lost sight of, that 
this is being written. 

Since the amateur can give such 
limited time to rehearsal, and that 
time always at the end of a day’s 
work, when he is already tired, surely 
his output should be limited if it is to be 
first class. The learning of lines alone 
makes very severe demands upon any 
man or woman in a responsible business 
or professional position, and this causes 
inevitable unevenness in production, 
since the players do not reach even so 
basic a thing as familiarity with the 
text at anything like the same period. 
How can polish be achieved in these 
circumstances? Nothing like enough 
time can ever be given to the discussion 
and study of the play as a whole 
either in the earlier stages of production 
or during rehearsals. The actual, bare 
“getting the play on” takes all the 
available time. The kind of experi- 
mental improvisation, which sometimes 
results in the sort of original plays 
done by the Greenwich Village Players 
in America, is out of the question 
since all available space is occupied 
by either the current play or the 
forthcoming production. Thus the bulk 
of the amateur theatre is at present 
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occupied with merely keeping up 
with its expenses and practically no 
experiment is being done. The amateur 
is doing, second hand, what the 
professional theatre has already done 
a great deal better. 


It might look as though there is more 
chance for some among the Hordes 
to make a move, than the apparently 
more fortunate Little Theatres who 
have rates to pay. Yet, when you 
come down to the roots, the answer 
surely lies in plays and playwrights? 
This is fully realised by those who are 
thinking seriously about the situation, 
and the recent prize play competition 
fostered by the Little Theatre Guild 
is a proof of this. But it only touched 
the problem at one point—that of 
actual shortage of playwrights. More 
plays will not mend matters or help to 
create finer work. What a first class 
group needs is a writer writing for the 
group. 

When the professional Theatre casts 
a play it draws upon the resources of a 
very big organisation, disciplined by 
financial necessity, both as to manage- 
ment and actor, and a play is sometimes 
held up for months, or even years, 
awaiting the availability of a certain 
personality for a specific part. Yet an 
amateur group will cast the same 
play sometimes falling back on a 
second or third choice player to play 
that very part, and often for no better 
reason than that the play has been a 
success in the first instance largely 
owing to the performance of the per- 
sonality actor! Does this make my 
point? 

The Compagnie des Quinze, a group 
of French professional actors, retired 
to a village in France and worked 
with the author Obey on_his 
methods for over a year, giving small 
performances in the neighbourhood to 
earn their meagre bread. They finally 
emerged to give the world Noé and Le 
Viol de Lucrece, which were not only two 
fine plays, but were revolutionary 
in their method of presentation. They 
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were works of such artistic perfection 
that nothing would induce me to see 
them done again in any other tongue 
or by any other actors. 

Were I starting an amateur com- 
pany I would gather a group of twelve 
or fifteen people who were eager enough 
to work for at least a year on learning 
to move and speak. We would have 
no home, and we would improvise a 
great deal of our early work, with no 
audience. We would pay a subscription, 
and it would not be a small one— 
hobbies are costly—which would be 
used for the essentials of our eventual 
production. We would have an artist 
in our midst and he would have at 


least six months for his work. After 
about eighteen months or two years 
we would hire a small hall, or large 
drawing room, and we should not mind 
if the Press did not come, not because 
we despise the Press, but because we 
should only give two or three per- 
formances, to test our work on an 
audience, and so would not need 
advertisement. If we succeeded, we 
might have done something new for the 
theatre, and something very satisfying 
for ourselves. If we failed we would 
try again, and if at the end of five years 
we had achieved no results, the others 
could do what they liked: I would go 
back to my garden. 


THE MAKING OF LITTLE THEATRES 
by L.du Garde Peach 


Little Theatres of Great Britain, 

because they are little. Some of them 
are almost minute. And being so small, 
they are apt to be overlooked. Hidden 
away in towns and villages, all over the 
country, you will find them—not per- 
haps a great many of them, or very 
thick in one area—but still, you will 
find them. In buildings you would 
never suspect of housing theatrical enter- 
prise, you will find well equipped little 
stages, and a company of enthusiastic 
and more or less competent players. 

The way in which these little theatres 
and their companies come into being, 
seldom varies. *Usually you will find 
that a group of enthusiastic people, 
with high ideals and with some leader 
able to carry those ideals into practice, 
has been formed for the production 
of plays. And it has frequently followed 
that the one desire of such a company, 
has been to own and control a little 
theatre of their own, however small. 
The average amateur dramatic society 
is quite content occasionally to convert 
some more or less unsuitable hall into 


|: is difficult to write an article on the 
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a temporary theatre, and there to stage 
the latest London success. This is not 
good enough for the little group of 
enthusiasts, consequently they have 
looked around until they have found 
some building which they can convert, 
frequently by their own efforts, into the 
little theatre of their dreams. 

It is not to be wondered at that each 
of these little theatres has a charm of its 
own. They are as distinct one from 
another as the personalities and charac- 
teristics of their owners. In Sutton 
Coldfield, not far from Birmingham, 
a charming little theatre has been 
constructed entirely by the work of the 
players themselves—and when I say 
constructed, I mean that the actual 
bricks and mortar were built up by 
the members of the company, and a 
lot of them by the women members. 

This was done during the war, and 
the material—difficult to find at any 
time—consisted of scrounged bricks 
and so on from blitzed sites. This is 
true devotion. Other little theatres have 
been converted from existing buildings. 
One may have been an aeroplane 











“CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND'S— 


A production of 1950. 





hangar—as in Leamington Spa; several 
have been converted from old disused 
Chapels, like the Crompton Players 
Theatre in Shaw, near Oldham. The 
one with which I am_ personally 
connected, the Village Playhouse, Great 
Hucklow—a little village of a hundred 


inhabitants, up in the High Peak of 


Derbyshire—was converted from a 
building some 200 years old, built 
lor the crushing and smelting of lead, 
in connection with the primitive lead 
mine of the district. In fact, wherever 
a group of enthusiasts has been able to 
find four walls and a roof, containing 
an area sufficiently large for their 
purpose, they have set to work and 
turned it into a theatre, no matter for 
what it was built or previously used. 
Naturally these theatres vary in size. 
Some are very small indeed; I have 
heard of one, though I have not seen it, 
which holds only twenty people in the 
auditorium. The Little Theatre at 
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GREAT HUCKLOW. 


The author of this article is second from the left. 


Sutton Coldfield, has 108 seats, our own 
at Great Hucklow, seats 267 persons, 
and we stage each production for three 
weeks. Even so we are unable to accom- 
modate more than two-thirds of all 
those who wish to come. The Stockport 
Garrick Theatre, one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest of the Little Theatres 
in the country, and the theatre at 
Leicester. has each of them more 
than 300 seats. But few if any of the 
little theatres have more than 400 
places, and this makes for an intimacy 
and a friendliness which is appreciated 
both by the players and the audience. 
Obviously such theatres were never 
intended, and could not be used, for 
large spectacles drawing large crowds. 
They are intimate Playhouses, ad- 
mirably suited to the kind of play 
normally presented in them. 

What are these plays? Policies vary. 
Some groups are experimental and 
modernistic; others prefer to stage 
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great plays of the past or plays of 


sociological interest of the present. 
In our own theatre at Great Hucklow 
we have presented plays from every 
period of English dramatic literature 
from round about the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries down to the present 
day. This is not a unique record. Nor 
probably are we unique in having 
given their first productions on any 
stage to fifteen new full-length plays, 
every one of which has had subsequent 
professional production. This is the 
kind of work which many little theatres 
do, and in doing it they render a real 
service to the theatre as a whole. Many 
distinguished dramatists, including 
R. C. Sherriff and, I believe, J. B. 
Priestley, have served their apprentice- 
ship in little theatres. 

Do these little theatres pay their 
way? Well, I have never actually 
heard of one going bankrupt. Naturally, 
they obtain their financial backing by 
various means. Some like ourselves, 
rely entirely upon the Box Office, 
drawing no subscriptions from anybody. 
Others live on subscriptions, either 
from their members or their patrons. 
Some are financed by rich enthusiasts, 
others supported by the pennies of the 





less well endowed. Some are closed 
societies, giving productions in return 
for membership subscriptions, and 
others are open to the public in the 
widest possible way. But all, once they 
have got a theatre of their own, seem 
to be able to pay their way. 

It will of course be understood 
that these theatres are all amateur. 
Here and there one or another may 
have a paid producer, but all the 
players and all those who constitute 
the stage staff, the front of house 
staff, management, and all the other 
activities connected with the theatre, 
are entirely amateur. The Little Theatre 
Movement in Great Britain is a healthy 
movement, because it is a voluntary 
movement. No Act of Parliament has 
called these theatres into being, and no 
bureaucratic official can dictate their 
policy. They are a free expression of the 
artistry and the dramatic talent inherent 
in our people. You will look long on the 
Continent before you find any com- 
parable amateur little theatres; in 
America, I believe, you will find some, 
though much more professionally run 
and controlled. The free voluntary 
flowering of the Little Theatre Move- 
ment is in the British Isles. 








SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 


N May 6th Pitlochry Festival Theatre 
will be opened by the Chairman of the 


Scottish Tourist Board. This ‘theatre 


under canvas’ will incorporate as many of 
the features of the ultimate brick-and-mortar 


building to be erected here as can safely be 
undertaken. The auditorium will be an 
pavilion,” suitably draped and fitted with 
modern seating for about 500 people. Twelve 
rows of amphitheatre stalls will ensure 
audibility and a close and _ unobstructed 
view of the stage which will be arc-shaped, 
and will combine both the proscenium stage 
and the open arena fore-stage. Around the 


auditorium and stage the dressing rooms, 
scene dock, foyer and refreshment lounge 
will be assembled. 

Outside the theatre will be a tea lawn, 


“inner 
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where tables with brightly coloured um- 
brellas will be laid out in a natural garden 
setting. 

Flowers and plants will bring the garden 


atmosphere into the Entrance Foyer and 
Refreshment Lounge. 
The repertory of plays chosen for this 


first Festival Season (May 19th to Septem- 
ber 29th) comprises Macbeth, Susannah and the 
Elders, Brief Glory, Comrade the King, Mary of 
Scotland and Mary Rose. All these plays can 
be seen in a single week’s visit to Pitlochry. 
Andrew Leigh formerly of Stratford and the 
Old Vic has been engaged as producer. 

John Stewart, the proprietor, is responsible 
for the conception and development of the 
whole idea. His rules include no smoking, 
no latecomers and no hats. 








A LOOK AROUND BRITAIN 


[cx NATIONAL THEATRE will 
come one step nearer on July 
13th, when His Majesty the King 
will lay the Foundation Stone. On that 
morning the site will still form part 
of the Festival of Britain Exhibition 
Grounds, but as soon as possible after 
the end of the Festival building will 
begin, and the theatre whose erection 
has always been one of the chief aims 
of the British Drama League will rise 
facing the river in alignment with the 
Royal Festival Hall. 


OLD THEATRES RESTORED 

The Festival is meant to be an occa- 
sion for restoring and tidying up 
precious buildings. Theatrically, the 
most notable is Richmond’s Georgian 
Theatre in Yorkshire, which the gallant 
little borough is struggling to re-open. 
The British Drama League held a 
meeting for it in London in Feb- 
ruary and a Committee, headed by 
Dame Edith Evans, Mr. Eric Portman 
and Miss Helena Pickard, has under- 
taken to help find the funds to get the 
theatre ready for the Festival season. 
Another historic building forms the 
focus of a Festival: 

The first Kings Lynn Festival of Music 
and the Arts will be held this summer and 
will centre round a building which holds a 
unique place in the history of theatre 
architecture. This is the hall of the 
mediaeval Guild of St. George, one of the 
two powerful guilds which existed in Lynn 
before the Reformation. Since the des- 
truction by enemy action of the Guildhalls 
of London and York, St. George’s Hall has 
become the largest surviving mediaeval 
building of its kind in this country. Its 
claim to fame in the theatre world rests 
on the fact that in 1766 a playhouse was 
erected inside the existing mediaeval 
fabric. Only vestiges of this playhouse 
survive to the present day, but Richard 
Southern’s painstaking researches have 
shown that it exhibited several features 
of great interest to the theatre historian, 
notably an extremely deep _forestage 
and ceiling canopy, which had previously 
been regarded as characteristic of theatres 
of the Restoration rather than the Georgian 


period. This intriguing “transition style’ 
theatre continued in use until 1814 when a 
new theatre was opened in the town and 
the St. George’s Hall playhouse was 
allowed to fall into decay. After years of 
neglect it was rescued recently by a private 
benefactor and handed over to a local 
trust for restoration and conversion into 
an Arts Centre. This has now been 
achieved and it is hoped that this year’s 
festival will be the first of a series of annual 
events which will establish St. George’s 
Hall as the centre for the cultural activities 
of the neighbourhood. 

The main drama offerings during the 
first festival will be Dr. Faustus, by the 
Marlowe Society from Cambridge, and a 
musical version of She Stoops to Conquer, 
given by the repertory company from the 
Arts Theatre, Ipswich. Other attractions 
include concerts and lectures by Peter 
Ustinov and Osbert Sitwell. 


JACK MITCHLEY. 


LITTLE THEATRES 

Contemporary enterprise in theatre- 
building can be seen by visitors to 
many parts of the country. At Hall 
Green, Birmingham, a Little Theatre 
is being built from the ground up— 
the first, we believe, to be so built by 
amateurs. Mr. Keith Pickering, the 
secretary of the club, is also the designer 
of what they plan to make “the finest 
Little Theatre in the country,” and 
welcomes visitors while the building 
is in progress. The Eastleigh Dramatic 
Society in Hampshire, under Edward 
Tapley, are devoting their whole 
Festival effort to the making of their 
own theatre, and visitors will find them 
full of ideas. The older theatres, some 
already famous, are also on show. 

Little Theatre productions are at 
their usual high level of interest. 
Notable in London are the Tavistock 
and the Questors with a fine Polish 
play new to England; Highbury (near 
Birmingham) are contrasting the Tudor 
Ralph Roister Doister with the very 
modern Ascent of F6; the People’s, 
Newcastle, revives a noted Saint Joan; 
the Unnamed Society, Manchester, are 
doing Pericles; and the Maddermarket, 
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Norwich, England’s only true Eliza- 
bethan playhouse, alternates this same 
little-known play of Shakespeare with 
The Taming of the Shrew. 


SHAKESPEARE 

The Bard is not only to be honoured 
by performances at his native Stratford 
and in London: there will be many 
other productions worth visiting. Some 
take place in the historical setting of 
their stories: Richard II in Pontefract 
Castle, The Merry Wives in the Chapter 
Garden at Windsor. Macbeth is to be pro- 
duced by C. B. Purdom in the Jacobean 
manner in Crosby Hall, the mediaeval 
building removed from the City into 
Sir Thomas More’s garden at Chelsea. 
Other productions are notable for the 
groups that do them: for instance, 
Twelfth Night at Spennymoor, a mining 
town in County Durham, where for 
twenty years William Farrell has 
produced fine drama in a tiny but 
beautifully equipped theatre with local 
talent. The Shakespeare Society of 
Richmond (Surrey this time) has a 
name for open-air productions: 


Since its foundation in 1934 the group 
has specialised in open air productions 
in the Terrace Gardens. The war naturally 
caused a break in the run of summer shows, 
but the Society continued to enjoy the 
support of the Richmond Borough Council 
and the plays were resumed at the earliest 
possible moment, a feat which would not 
have been accomplished but for the help of 
other local societies and the newly formed 
Thames Valley Theatre Guild. 

The Society’s aims embrace the presenta- 
tion, not only of Shakespeare’s works but 
of the classics, together with good modern 
drama. Since the foundation in 1948 
of the Cardigan House Little Theatre Club 
producers have been able to extend their 
scope considerably by experimental pro- 
ductions for a more specialised audience. 

It has always been the Society’s practice 
to engage a professional producer for the 
open-air show, partly because it is the 
big event of the year, partly because of the 
increased experience for the members. 
Nigel Clarke, Joseph O’Conor, Stanley 
Hildebrandt have produced in the past. 
For the rest of the year they employ 
producers from within their own ranks or 
guest producers from other groups. This 
system has proved very successful—mem- 
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bers’ productions nearly always being 
represented in the finals of the Thames 
Valley Theatre Guild Festivals. This year 
the play in the Terrace Gardens will be 
The Merchant of Venice, from July 3rd to 
8th. Producer: Frank Newman. 


IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

The most exciting Festival plans 
come from the rural areas, especially 
in the West and South-West. The 
Cornish Summer Festival of Amateur 
Drama shows all the riches of that 
magic county, home of artists. The 
Porthcurno theatre, with the sea as its 
backcloth, houses a new play of Tristan; 
Truro Cathedral celebrates the Cornish 
saints, and the legend of the boy 
Christ’s visit to Cornwall is presented 
in St. Ives; the Methodist Church of the 
county portrays in the natural amphi- 
theatre of Gwennap Pit the story of the 
Wesley Brothers in Cornwall; and 
native short plays, ancient and newly 


written, a mediaeval entertainment 
in the Cornish language, and a play 
about the great engineer Richard 


Trevithick, fill out a programme en- 
tirely written and created in Cornwall 
—a model of imaginative planning. 

Somerset also makes a characteristic 
effort. The Story of Somerset presents the 
rich tradition and history of the county 
in a series of plays written by members 
of the Somerset Playwrights’ Guild 
from information supplied by the 
villages and towns on their own history 
and legend. From this has emerged 
the theme of resistance to oppression 
and the fight for spiritual freedom. The 
eighteen plays begin with King Arthur 
and Alfred the Great: but they come 
right through Somerset history down to 
our own time, with a vivid picture of the 
struggles in the early days of industry, 
the effect of Big Business on the small 
town, and an epic story of a lifeboat 
rescue. Anyone who wants to know 
what the English are like, and how 
they came to be so, has a rare oppor- 
tunity to find out by seeing this cycle 
of plays. 

Devon presents a series of plays 
covering 400 years of English Drama. 








A PLAY 


ON A WAGON STAGE 


AT HOLMFIRTH, YORKSHIRE. 





These are gathered up for a week of 


final performances in the Barn Theatre 
at Dartington Hall, the famous house 
of the Elmhirsts at Totnes. The Beggars’ 
Opera is likely to be outstanding. In 
Gloucestershire one may hear Shallow 
and Slender speak their native dialect. 
In Yorkshire one may see a successor 
to the mediaeval travelling stage: 

In June, as part of their contribution 
to the Festival of Britain, The Holmfirth 
A.D.S., will tour a short play of local 
interest on a wagon. It is probable that 
the play will be by one of their own 
members. Holmfirth is situated in a long 
valley at the head of which, on Holme 
Moss, the northern television mast is now 
reaching its full height. A motor wagon 
will take the play to every part of the valley, 
giving three performances each evening for 
a week, with final performances in Victoria 
Park, Holmfirth, at the week-end. 

This unique contribution to the Festival 
of Britain is in keeping with theatre 
tradition, for it is more than likely that 
400 years ago the Tradesmen’s Guilds 
toured the Wakefield Mystery Plays in 
this same valley. 

In 1934, a similar tour was conducted 
with a local dialect play and the accom- 
panying photograph is of a performance 
during that tour. 


GEORGE 
UNIVERSITIES 


TAYLOR. 


English Universities are as full of 


dramatic activity as they were in the 
Elizabethan age of the ‘University 


Wits.” Bristol has just opened _ its 
Drama Studio, the first University 
theatre in England. Oxford’s famous 
“OUDS?” is to do Samson Agonistes and 
Cymbeline in the Great Quad of All 
Souls College in July. Here is a report of 
its last production, The Duchess of Malfi: 


It is admittedly difficult to wade 
through seas of blood without getting 
drowned by mirth from the audience 


(especially a largely undergraduate audi- 
ence), but the disastrous roars of laughter 
which ruined The Duchess of Malfi at 
Oxford were primarily the producer’s 
fault. To play the play exuberantly is well, 
and one expects the O.U.D.S. to seize as 
delightedly upon the opportunity for a 
riot of madmen here as they did in Peer 
Gynt. But when it comes to introducing 
a real parrot for the Cardinal and a real 
mastiff for the Duke (whose first entry 
was nearly headlong in consequence), a 
madwoman who rasps out ‘We'll sing 
like Swans to welcome death” to the tune 
of Auld Lang Syne, and a real fog for the 
Echo scene (which floated knee-high 
across the stage to smother the auditorium 
and quadruple the coughs and _fidgets 
which were already exasperating enough), 
what wonder that the audience was ready 
to be distracted by anything? Your critic 
can only speak for the second night, but it 
is almost unbelievable that a producer 
should not have abandoned that fog after 
the first night: in the scene that follows it, 
the words: ‘T'was a foul storm to-night” 
were greeted by the audience with a posi- 
tive thunderclap. The poetry is so wonder- 
ful, that whenever we were allowed to 
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hear the words in peace the longed-for 
hush descended, and would have been only 
momentarily broken by the absurdities 
of the plot, but what with the croakings 
of the parrot and the noisy to-ing and 
fro-ing, the singing of an intrusive lutanist 
and the howls of madmen off, the odds were 
heavily against us. Yet there was excellent 
material in the cast: Mr. Hugh Dickson’s 
Ferdinand had exactly the right lascivious 
and threatening swagger, Mr. Colin 
George made a likeable Antonio, and Miss 
Josée Richard as Julia showed herself as 
accomplished in the part of a strumpet, 
as she was in the simplicity of Solveig and 
Desdemona. To anyone who saw Mr. 
Cecil Trouncer as Bosola, certain phrases 
are unforgettably his: it was small wonder 
that Mr. Quin Mackillop found the part 
somewhat beyond him. Miss Sara Seed 
as the Duchess was good in repose, but 
could not convey depth of emotion. The 
setting (except for an arras which descended 
jauntily like a pair of trousers) was ad- 
mirably in keeping with the play. 
ANNE RIDLER. 
The Oxford Playhouse has started a 
ramatic school: 

Since 1923 the Oxford Playhouse has 
provided its great educational community 
with fine Theatre and simultaneously 
has been the proving ground for many 
of the country’s eminent dramatic artists. 
With this salutary experience they open 
the Oxford Playhouse School of Theatre 
on April 23rd. 

The directors will be Frank Shelley 
and Hugh Goldie, the Repertory producers 
and Isabel van Beers, an_ established 
Drama teacher in Oxford. Students will 
receive daily training in all branches of 
Theatre work including a special course in 
American Drama. This programme is 
organised so that each student will be 
constantly under the supervision of pro- 
fessionals while working in a realistic 
atmosphere. M. F. WALSH. 


Cambridge maintains a good balance 
in its drama between University, 
school and market town: 

There have been two and 
three amateur productions every week 
during term. The Cambridge Theatre 

Group’s production of Le Bourgeois Gentil- 

homme was particularly satisfying. They 

used Miles Malleson’s translation and 
the costumes designed by Oliver Messel 
for the Glyndebourne Opera. Setting, 

production and playing were all of a 

very high standard. The Young Writers’ 

Group performed their winning play of 

the year, The Wedding of the Ice Princess, 

by Peter Marris. It has charm and shows 


jon 


( 
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a good sense of theatre: the Princess and 
the Italian cyclist were well acted. 

The Perse Players gave a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream noteworthy for good team- 
work and the skilful use they made of 
their awkwardly shaped school stage. The 
comedy scenes were especially well played. 

A Little Theatre was opened in Novem- 
ber as the result of two years’ work by 
the Histon and Impington A.D.C., whose 
members had transported an old Army 
hut from Ipswich and re-erected it in the 
grounds of Impington Village College. 
Initiative, artistic planning and much 
hard work have produced a wonderfully 
satisfying result. Neutral coloured walls 
with red-and-blue curtains and well- 
chosen light fittings give a pleasing effect. 
The Society has a theatre to be proud of. 
Their opening play, Hugh Walpole’s 
The Haxtons, suited them and the theatre 
admirably. 

The Brooklands Players made a good 
effort at Lilies of the Field, achieving the 
right tempo for the play. Lord Richard in the 
Pantry dates rather badly, but the Blue 
Triangle Club showed a nice sense of 
comedy. Among productions announced 
are the C.U. Mummers’ 1066 and all That, 
the Marlow Society in Coriolanus, and 
the Rodney D.C. in Quiet Wedding. 

FLORENCE RODEN. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DRAMA 

The finals of the London Federation 
of Boys’ Clubs Festival on May 7th 
begin a summer full of interesting 
work by and for young people. The 
Beckenham Children’s Theatre do the 
ever-fresh Toad of Toad Hall; the 
Lewisham Children’s Theatre Guild 
present in Groundling’s Delight a series 
of episodes from plays of all periods: 
and a similar Child’s Survey of English 


Theatre is planned in the Village 
Barn at Brenchley, Kent. Notable 
among school productions will be 


Bryanston’s Oedipus and Antigone. Miss 
Maisie Cobby’s Children’s Theatre 
Company of Essex teachers are doing a 
specially chosen programme throughout 
the county; and Esmé Church’s imagi- 
native young actors of the Northern 
Children’s Theatre appear in the 
programme of the York Festival. 
PAGEANTS 
The pageant of history has for two 


generations been one of England’s 
most popular forms of celebration. It 








gives everyone the chance to participate, 
and supplies the colour and spectacle 
which have so largely disappeared 
with the growth of industry. To look 
down the list of pageants for this sum- 
mer is to see the varied tapestry of 
England’s life: Boston, home of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; the Isle of Man 
with its proud history of independent 
government; a village pageant on the 
Green at Wraysbury; a Dickens pageant 
in the Castle at Rochester; the midland 
Kettering, the westerly Hereford, the 
northern Abbey-town of Helmsley; 
Hampton Court, palace of Tudor kings; 
Royalist Oxford of the seventeenth 
century; Canterbury, mother of English 
Christendom. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 

That the Christian Faith is still, 
in this age of doubt, a mainspring of 
British life is shown by the strength 
of the religious element in Festival 
drama. The ancient cities which possess 
mediaeval Mystery plays are seizing 
this chance to bring back into currency 
these long-neglected dramatic treasures. 
York presents her Cycle of Mystery 
Plays, the earliest in the English 
language, showing for the first time 
since the Reformation the life of Christ 
and ending with the Last Judgment. 
The setting is the ruins of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, a building contemporary with 
the authors. Coventry adds to her 
famous Nativity Play the Presentation 
in the Temple, which has not been 
given since the Reformation. Chester 
stages all her surviving plays in the 
beautiful Refectory; and Derby goes 
back to the mediaeval practice of 
playing for a whole day, on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi, at various “‘stations” 
all over the city. 

Modern religious plays are just as 
much in evidence. T. S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral is to be given in Lichfield 
Cathedral and in Boston’s famous 
Parish Church (the “Stump”’): Dorothy 
L. Sayers’ The Zeal of Thy House is 
revived at Chatham by the Medway 
Theatre Guild. These two plays ori- 
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ginate from the Canterbury Festival 
where this year Robert Gittings pro- 
vides the new play Makers of Violence. 
The Congregational Drama Panel pre- 
sents another new play, F. H. Wise- 
man’s Plan Overboard, on the exhibition 
housing estate at Poplar. Belfast has a 
Bible Pageant. In London, the out- 
standing amateur event is Kay Baxter’s 
Your Trumpets, Angels, a spectacle created 
for Southwark Cathedral, with music 
by Christopher le Fleming. The Reli- 
gious Drama Society, which is in 
charge of all London programmes, is 
responsible for launching Christopher 
Fry’s new play, A Sleep of Prisoners with 
a West-End cast at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Regent Street, on May 15th. 
The Society’s annual school of Religious 
Drama is at St. John’s College, York, 
from August I|1th to 20th. 


A UNIQUE SUMMER SCHOOL 

The British Drama League, which 
has been the pioneer of training for 
amateurs, holds its leadership with a 
series of three Courses in the uniquely 
lovely setting of Dartington Hall. 
Michael MacOwan takes a special 
course in Shakespearean production 
with special reference to methods en- 
visaged by the author. Students will 
certainly find it exciting to work with 
one of Britain’s most vital directors 
in the great Banqueting Hall at 
Dartington, which dates from Richard 
II. The general course has Colin Chand- 
ler, lately producer at the Boltons and 
now head of the new Drama College at 
Glasgow, as the chief of its staff; 
and the technical course employs 
the excellent equipment of the Barn 
Theatre, of which Wilfrid Walter 
is the Director. These courses run from 
July 27th to August 12th. A shorter 
course for advanced producers is 
planned in Alnwick Castle, Northum- 
berland, from September Ist to 8th. No 


pleasanter or more profitable way of 


understanding the Amateur Movement 
in Britain could be found than to 
attend one of these courses at which 
foreign visitors will be welcomed. 
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FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


CHESHIRE 
Manchester Intimate Theatre, Wilmslow Guild D.G.: Much Ado 
About Nothing. 
CORNWALL 
Perranporth Players, W.I. Hall: Quiet Week-end. 
DURHAM 
Stillington Parish Players, Stillington Schools: Pride and Prejudice. 
Stockton Y.M.C.A. Little Theatre, Masquers A.D.S.: Love in Idleness. 
ESSEX 
Colchester Repertory Theatre: Drama Festival Finalists. 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
St. Albans Conservative Hall, Company of Ten: Victoria and Albert. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Mansfield Baptist Church D.G., Parochial Hall: The First Gentleman. 
Newark County Technical College and School of Art: The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 
Retford Little Theatre: Juno and the Paycock. 
SHROPSHIRE 
Oswestry Orthopaedic Hospital A.T.S.: Dark Brown. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Rugby Theatre, Rugby Theatre Society: Merrie England. 
YORKSHIRE 
Bradford, Lister’s A.D.S. Canteen Theatre: One-act plays. 
Middlesbrough, Little Theatre Company. St. John’s Hall: Hamlet 
opens April 26). 
LONDON 
*Christchurch Studio Theatre, Albany Street, N.W.1. Tavistock 
Repertory Company: Shakespeare comedy. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Sutton Coldfield, Highbury Little Theatre: A new play. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Paignton Palace Avenue Theatre, Devon F.W.I.: Drama Festival Finals 
Entertainment. 
Swimbridge Jubilee Hall, Chitthkehampton and Clovelly D.G.: Village 
Wooing and The Man of Destiny. 
BERKSHIRE ° 
Reading, Palmer Hall. St Crispin Players: Miranda. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Northampton Players, Exeter Hall: You Can't Take It With You. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Newton Abbot Rep. Company, St. Mary’s Hall: The First Mrs. Fraser. 
LONDON 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Group of Holiday Fellowship: 
Dear Evelyn. 
Rudolf Steiner Hall, N.W.1. British Railways, London Midland 
Region: Dear Octopus. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham Community Centre, Community Players: The Good 
Young Man 
CORNWALL 
Redruth Players, Ambulance Hall: The Linden Tree. 
LONDON 
King George's Hall, W.C.1. Central Area Telephone D.S.: Pygmalion. 
BUCKINGHA MSHIRE 
Chalfont St. Peter Residents’ Association Arts Festival, King’s Hall: 
One-act plays and scenes from Shakespeare. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
*Gloucester, Forest Shakespeare Players. St. Stephen’s Hall: Henry IV, 
Parts | and 2. 
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KENT 
Beckenham Public Hall, Beckenham A.D.S.: The Rose Without a Thorn. 
LONDON 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute Theatre, Hampstead Play and 
Pageant Union: The Linden Tree. 
YORKSHIRE 
Batley Players, Town Hall: Hindle Wakes. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Leamington Loft Theatre: Granite. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Hartland D.G., Church Hall: She Stoops to Conquer. 
NORFOLK 
Great Yarmouth Grammar 
(two performances). 
DEVONSHIRE 
Axminster D.S., County Secondary School: The Importance of Being 
Earnest. 


School D.S. Britannia Pier: Macheth 


LONDON 
Catford, St. Andrew’s Hall. Old Hamiltonians: 4 Murder Has Been 
Arranged. 
Church House, Southgate, N.14. North London Welsh Theatre 
Guild: The Whirligig of Time. 

SURREY 
Thornton Heath, St. Stephen’s Hall. St. Stephen’s Senior Players: 
Housemaster. 


LONDON 
Streatham New Park Repertory Theatre, 
From a Fair Lady. 
Unity Theatre, Goldington Street, N.W.1: The Word of the Ring. 
KENT 
Milstead W.I., Village Hall: One-act plays. 
LONDON 
*Ealing, Questors’ Theatre, Mattock Lane, W.5: Poor Man’s Miracle 
(first English production). 


17 Trinity Rise, S.W.2: 


7 
*Northern Polytechnic Theatre, Holloway Road, N.7. Federation of 


Boys’ Clubs: Final of Shakespeare Festival. 
LEICESTERSHIRE 

Birstall D.S., Church Hall: Dear Brutus. 
LONDON 

St. Luke’s Hall, Mountford Road, N.3: 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Cambridge A.D.C. Theatre, Group Theatre: Modern Play. 
LANCASHIRE 

Liverpool Federation of T.W.G.’s, Crane Theatre: One-act Play Festival. 
LEICESTERSHIRE 

Leicester Co-operative Hall, Ratae Players: The Road. 
NORFOLK 

Norwich Players, Maddermarket Theatre: The Dogs Do Bark. 
YORKSHIRE 


Finchley Youth Drama Festival. 


Hull, Holy Trinity Church. Citizens’ Arts League: Murder in the 
Cathedral. 

LONDON 
Poplar, ‘Trinity Congregational Hall: Plan Overboard. 

YORKSHIRE 


Ripon Garrison Theatre, The Rowel Players: Pygmalion. 
MIDDLESEX 


Hayes and Hartington G.C., Townfield School: Youth Drama Festival. 
LANCASHIRE 


Oldham Stationery Office, N.A.B.A.D.S. Manchester: The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 
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KENT 
Dartford College Operatic Players, Christchurch Hall: Flat to Let. 
LONDON 
Toynbee Hall, E.1. Civil Service Theatre Guild: The Way of the World. 
ESSEX 
Braintree Secondary Girls’ School, Panfield Road: The Orange Orchard. 
SHROPSHIRE 
Market Drayton Little Theatre: Juno and the Paycock. 
LANCASHIRE 
Bolton Little Theatre: The Lady’s not for Burning. 
WALES 
Porthcawl, Grand Pavilion. Glamorganshire F.W.I.: County Drama 
Festival. 
BERKSHIRE 
Reading, Palmer Hall. Progress Theatre: John Gabriel Borkman. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Ilfracombe Congregational Church D.G.: The Admirable Crichton. 
SURREY 
Fetcham Players, Village Hall: It’s a Job to Keep Married. 
Selsdon Hall, Selsdon Players: He Was Born Gay. 
LONDON i 
St. Thomas’s Church, Regent Street, W.1: Everyman. 
St. Michael’s Hall, Northwood Road, E.5. Noracolans A.D.C.: 
Bonaventure. 
*Whitefields, Tottenham Court Road. Congregational Union Drama 
Panel: Plan Overboard. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Warwick, Touchstone Theatre Guild, 11 Kenilworth Street: Ladies 
in Retirement. 
WALES 
Rhyl Children’s Theatre Club, Little Theatre: Macbeth. 
YORKSHIRE 
Nidderdale Group of Yorkshire F.W.I., tour of Nidderdale: Combined 
Arts Programme. 
MIDDLESEX 
*Wraysbury Village Green: Pageant. 
ESSEX 
Wanstead Players, Royal Wanstead School: Johnson Over Jordan. 
LONDON 
*Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W.3. Shakespeare Stage Society: Macheth. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
*Belfast, R.D.S.N. St. Anne’s Cathedral: A Pageant of the Holy Bible. 
MIDDLESEX 
Wraysbury, Scouts’ Hut. Women’s Institute: The Merry Wives of 
Windsor (extracts). 
LONDON 
Toynbee Hall, Stewart Headlam Association: Scenes frem Shakespeare. 
Rudolph Steiner Hall, London Scottish Drama Guild: Drama Festival. 
NORFOLK 
Gorleston Pavilion, Great Yarmouth. The Masquers A.D.S.: 4 Hundred 
Years Old. 
BUCKINGHA MSHIRE 
*Beaconsfield, Mayflower Barn. Jordans Players: The Pilgrim's Progress. 
LANCASHIRE 
Wigan Little Theatre: The Old Man of the Mountains. 
LONDON 
Portcullis Theatre, Monck Street, S.W.1. Buckingham Players: 
You Can’t Take It With You. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Cinderford, East Dean Grammar School. Mintec Players: Homespun- 
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KENT 
Bredger W.I., Village Hall: A Winter’s Tale. 
LONDON 
* Southgate, N.14. Trent Players: The Barrets of Wimpole Street. 
Toynbee Hall, Bowaters D.S.: On Monday Next. 
MIDDLESEX 
Twentieth Century Theatre, Redcliffe Players A.D.G.: Major Barbara. 
KENT 
*West Wickham Assembly Rooms, Beckenham Children’s Theatre: 
Toad of Toad Hall. 
SOMERSET 
Yeovil Literary and D.S., Terrace of Montacute House: The Guy 
Fawkes Plot. 
WALES 
*Aberdare Theatre, B.D.L. Festival: Welsh Area Finals. 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, The People’s Theatre: Vacant Possession. 
LONDON 
*Scala Theatre, W.!. B.D.L. Festival: Eastern Area Finals. 
SURREY 
Wimbledon Town Hall, The Worple Players: Pygmalion. 
Croydon Players, Civic Hall: St. Joan. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Nottingham, Co-operative Arts Centre Theatre. People’s Theatre: 
The Ascent of F.6. 
SURREY 
Hampton, Thames Valley Theatre Guild: Drama Festival. 
LONDON 
St. George’s Hall, W.C.1. Home Office D.S.: This Happy Breed. 
DEVONSHIRE 
*Exeter Theatre Guild, Civic Hall: The Beggar’s Opera. 
YORKSHIRE 
Harrogate, Christchurch Players: Master of Arts. 
LONDON 
Fortune Theatre, Ministry of Supply D.C.: Present Laughter. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Milford Players, W.I. Hall: Well Caught. 
YORKSHIRE 
Pickering D.C., Memorial Hall: Lady Precious Stream. 
DERBYSHIRE 
*Derby, tour of city, 9.30 a.m.—9.30 p.m.: Three Mystery Plays. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Holybourne Theatre, Holybourne D.C.: Duet for Two Hands. 
KENT 
Birchington, Church House. All Saints’ Guild: Arms and the Man. 
LONDON 
Twentieth Century Theatre, W.11. Kensington D.C.: Major Barbara. 
MIDDLESEX 
Hatch End Players, St. Anselm’s Hall: Dear Octopus. 
SOMERSET 
Wells, Byre Theatre. Mendip Players: The Bowman. 
MIDDLESEX 
Harrow Weald County School: One-act Play Festival. 
LONDON 
Rowland Hill School, Tottenham Drama Federation: Festival of 
British Drama. 
MIDDLESEX 
Southall, St. George’s Hall, Lancaster Road. St. George’s Players: 
School for Spinsters. 
ESSEX 
Gainsborough Players, St. George’s Central Hall: Great Day. 
Ilford, Cecil Hall. County Players: Sweet Wonder. 
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WARWICKSHIRE 
*Birmingham, Windsor Theatre, Bearwood. B.D.L. Festival: Western 
Area Finals. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Exmouth, Savoy Theatre. East Devon Festival D.G.: The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday. 
JHESHIRE 
Hyde: Drama Festival. 
LONDON 
Mill Hill, Hartley Hall. Hendon Drama Federation: One-act Play 
Festival. 
YORKSHIRE 
Sheffield and District A.T.A., Montgomery Hall: One-act Play Festival. 
KENT 
*Lewisham Town Hall, Children’s Theatre Guild: Groundling’s Delight. 
LANCASHIRE 
Manchester, Library Theatre. Athenaeum D.S.: Candjda. 
WALES 
Ruthen Town Hall, Denbighshire F.W.1.: Festival of the Arts. 
YORKSHIRE : 
Doncaster College Players, Arts Centre: The Tempest. 
LONDON 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road. Congregational Union Drama 
Panel: Cloud of Witnesses. 
*Southwark Cathedral: Your Trumpets, Angels! 


DEVONSHIRE 
Paignton Churches, Palace Avenue Theatre: Pilgrim’s Progress. 
RENT 
Farnborough D.S., Village Hall: Berkeley Square. 
SOMERSET 
Watchet Community Centre, West Somerset Players: The White Dove 
of Bardon. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
*Coventry Cathedral Ruins, Cathedral Players: Shearmen and Taylors’ 
(Coventry Nativity) Play. 
DEVONSHIRE 
*Dartington, The Barn Theatre: ‘‘Devonshire Drama Festival.”’ 
Dartington and Totnes Playgoers’ Society: The Relapse or Virtue in 
Danger. 
St. John’s Players, Budleigh Salterton: The Sacrifice of Isaac. 
The Dawlish Repertory Company: Everyman. 
East Devon Festival D.G.: The Shoemaker’s Holiday. 
The Plymouth Shakspere Society: A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Exeter Theatre Guild: The Beggar’s Opera. 
Crediton Arts Club: Too True to be Good. 
Newton Repertory Company: The First Mrs. Fraser. 
Barnstaple Arts Club: Murder in the Cathedral. 
(These plays are also being presented locally.) 


CHESHIRE 
Broadway School, Broadway D.G.: The Women Have Their Way. 
LONDON 
Stanhope Street Institute W.1., Goldsmiths’ and Haverstock Players: 
John Marlowe's Profession. 
MIDDLESEX 
Greenford Grammar School, Greenford D.S.: Great Day. 
SURREY 
New Malden Co-operative Players, Stoneleigh Hall, Chestnut Grove: 
Our Town. 
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LANCASHIRE 
*Liverpool, David Lewis Theatre. B.D.L. Festival: .Vorthern Area Finals. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
*Boston Festival of Britain Pageant Committee, Football Ground: 
Historical Pageant. 
LONDON 


Poplar, Trinity Hall. Congregational Union Drama Panel: Cloud of 


Witnesses. 
Down’s Baptist Church Hall, Down’s Road, E.5. Down’s Players: 
Mystery at Greenfingers. 
YORKSHIRE 
*York Museum Gardens: York Cycle of Mystery Plays. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Pinhoe D.C., Village Hall: Prunella. 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
Welwyn Theatre, Welwyn Festival Association Lid : Drama Festival. 
SUFFOLK 
Felixstowe Spa, Felixstowe A D.C.: Flare Path. 
WALES 
Cardiff Shakespeare Players, Castle Courtyard: As You Like It. 
Newport Little Theatre, Monmouthshire Drama League: The Lady’s 
not for Burning. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Coventry Community Centre, Holbrooke’s Community Association 
D.G.: The Foleshill Tapestry. 
Rugby Theatre, Rugby Theatre Society: Edward, My Son. 
LONDON 
Civil Service Commission, Inland Revenue D.S.: The Linden Tree 
Hillingdon, St. John’s Hall, Uxbridge and District M. and D.S.: 
Merrie England. 
SURRE? 
Reigate Priory, Reigate and Redhill Council of Churches: Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
LONDON 
*Christchurch Studio Theatre, Albany Street, N.W.1. Tavistock 
Repertory Company: Shaw Play. 
KENT 
Crayford Town Hall, New Theatre Group: The Merchant of Venice. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, New Dramatic Company: R.U.R. 
DURHAM 
*Spennymoor Settlement Company, Everyman Theatre: Twelfth Night. 
LONDON 
S.W. Essex Technical College, E.17.. The Noctambulists: Tobias and 
the Angel. 
Toynbee Hall, London Artists: Edward II. 
WALES ; 
Mardy and Ebbw Vale Workers’ Hall, Ebbw Vale and District Play- 
goers: The Paragon. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Crediton Arts Club, Newcombe Hall: Too True to be Good. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Cambridge A.D.C.: May Week Show. 
SOMERSET 
Wells Cathedral, School Dramatic Societies: Pageant. 
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14—15 
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14-23 


14—27 
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16, 19, 21, 23 


16—23 
17 
18—-19 


WALES 
Tintern Abbey: History of the Diocese Pageant. 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
*Newcastle People’s Theatre: St. Joan. 
SUFFOLK 
Ipswich, Christchurch Park: Pageant. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Southampton Churches, Wayfarers D.S.: J Will Arise. 
LONDON 
King George’s Hall, W.C.1. Gwynn Players: Trifles and two one-act plays. 
MIDDLESEX 
Harrow Theatre Group, Kodak Hall: And So To Bed. 
ISLE OF MAN 
Douglas Gaiety Theatre: Festival of Full-Length Plays. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Palace Court Theatre, Bournemouth. Little Theatre Club: The Lady 
With the Lamp. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Bangor, Dufferin Memorial Hall. C.E.M.A.: Week of Amateur Drama. 
LANCASHIRE : 
Manchester, Whitworth Theatre. Unnamed Society: The Way of the 
Werld. 
YORKSHIRE 
Sheffield Little Theatre Players, Little Theatre: The Dynasts. 
SUFFOLK 
Bury St. Edmunds, Athenaeum. West Suffolk F.W.I.: Combined Arts 
‘estival. 
WALES 
Newport Little Theatre, Monmouthshire Drama League. 
HAMPSHIRE 


Christchurch Institute, Gosport Players: On Monday Next. 
RENT 

Tonbridge Theatre and Arts Club: Music at Night. 
LONDON 


Toynbee Hall, City and Stepney Schools’ Music and Drama Associa- 

tion: Children’s Drama Festival. 
WALES 

Newport Little Theatre, Youth Clubs: One Act Plays. 
DEVONSHIRE 

Dawlish Repertory Company, Modern Secondary School: Everyman. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

Northampton Drama Club, Courtyard of Abingdon Park: Twelfth Night. 
YORKSHIRE 

Middlesbrough Little Theatre Company, St. John’s Hall: The Heiress. 
LONDON 

Ealing, Questors’ Theatre, Mattock Lane, W.5.: The Philanderer. 
STAFFORDSHIRE 

Swynnerton, Staffordshire F.W.I.: Pageant of Staffordshire Figurines. 
KENT 
*Rochester Castle: Dicken’s Festival Pageant. 
LONDON 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, Little Oak Wood. Play and Pageant 

Union: Shakespeare play or Pageant. 
SURREY 

Chaldon Players, The Chalk Pit: The Chalk Pit Play. 
HERTFORDSHIRE 

Haileybury and Imperial Service College, The Master’s Garden: Noah. 
LONDON 

Cripplegate Theatre, E.C. The Aquarius Players:~The Enchanted Hour. 
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ESSEX 
Dagenham, Old Moat and Green. Valence House: Historical Pageant. 
KENT 
Margate Holy Trinity Parish Hall: Play of John the Baptist. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Kidderminster Playhouse, The Nonentities Society: The Loom of Time. 
YORKSHIRE 
Bingley Little Theatre, Festival of British Comedy: Twelfth Night, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Charley's Aunt, Pygmalion, The Circle, 
Ever Since Paradise. 
DORSET 
*Blandford, Bryanston School Open Air Theatre: King Oedipus. 
WALES 
Newport Little Theatre, Townswomen’s Guild: History of the Drama. 
RENT 
Rochester Theatre, Dicken’s Players: Nicholas Nickleby. 
ISLE OF MAN 
Ramsey, Peel, Tynvald Fair, Castleton and Douglas: Festival Pageant. 
LANCASHIRE 
Wigan Little Theatre: Pickwick Papers. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
*Sutton Coldfield, Highbury Little Theatre: Ralph Roister Doister and 
Play of the Weather. 
YORKSHIRE 
Summerbridge Players: A Midsummer Night’s Dream (open air). 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
*Kettering, Savoy Theatre: Borough Pageant. 
WALES 
*Tintern Abbey: Under Two Swords (two performances). 
LONDON 
Walthamstow High School O.G., Greek Theatre: Much Ado About 
Nothing. 
*Scala Theatre, W.1. B.D.L. Festival: National Finals. 
*St. Thomas’s Church, Regent Street, W.1.: The Holy Family. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Kidderminster Playhouse, The Nonentities Society: Castle of Deceptions. 
YORKSHIRE 
Leeds Civic Theatre: Jn Good King Charles’s Golden Days. 
LANCASHIRE 
Liverpool University D.S., Students’ Union: Electra. 
LONDON 
*Scala Theatre, W.1. B.D.L.: International Drama Festival. 
WALES 
Rhy! Little Theatre, Children’s Theatre Club: Beauty and the Beast. 
LONDON 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road. Congregational Union Drama 
Panel: The Boy With a Cart. 
KENT 
Chatham, Royal Marine Theatre. Medway Schools of Music and 
Drama Association: Third Annual Drama Festival. 
SHROPSHIRE 
Market Drayton Little Theatre: Autumn Crocus. 
WALES 
Porthcawl Little Theatre, Grand Pavilion: The Light of Heart. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Desborough D.S., County School Hall: Flare Path. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Rugby, Guildhouse Garden. Percival Guildhouse Players: Twelfth 
Night. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 
Hereford ‘‘Garnons,’”’ Herefordshire F.W.I.: Pageant of Herefordshire 
Heritage. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Barnstaple Arts Club, Churches: Murder in the Cathedral. 
LONDON 
Kensal Rise, St. Martin’s Hall. Westbourne Players: An Inspector 
Calls. 
Eltham Little Theatre, Kerwin Players: A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
Hinchingbrooke Castle, Huntingdon County Drama Committee: 
Merrie England. 
LONDON 
Streatham New Park Repertory Theatre, S.W.2: The Tempest. 
SOMERSET 
*Drama Committee: ‘‘The Story of Somerset.”’ 
Taunton, St. Andrew’s Hall. 
Weston-super-Mare, The Playhouse. 
Bath, Pump Room. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Kettering, Boughton House. Northampton Arts Association D.G.: 
The Muses’ Looking Glass. 
YORKSHIRE 
*Holmfirth D.S. Tour of Holm Valley: Play on a Wagon. 
CORNWALL 
Bude Haven D.S., The Cinema: The Farmer’s Wife. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Rugby Theatre, Rugby Theatre Society: Blithe Spirit. 
YORKSHIRE 
Hull, Pearson Park Open Air Theatre. Sharrah D.C.: As You Like It. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
*Oxford, All Souls College, Great Quadrangle. O.U.D.S.: Samson 
Agonistes and Cymbeline. 
YORKSHIRE 
*Pontefract Castle, Pontefract and District D.S.: Richard I. 
ESSEX 
*Colchester Festival of Britain Committee, Playhouse Theatre: Emperor 
Constantine. 
ESSEX 
Colchester Repertory Theatre: Amateur Drama Festival. 
LONDON . 
Fortune Theatre, Club of the Three Wise Monkeys: A Royal Love Story. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Holybourne D.C.: Murder in the Cathedral. 
SURREY 
*Richmond Shakespeare Society, The Terrace Gardens: The Merchant 
of Venice. 
WALES 
Raglan Castle, Monmouthshire F.W.I.: Pageant of Arthurian Legends. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Ashburton Studio Theatre, Buckfast Players: In Good King Charles’s 
Golden Days. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
Kimbolton Castle, Huntingdon County Drama Cttee.: Merrie England. 
LONDON 


Poplar, Trinity Hall. Congregational Union Drama Panel: The Boy 
With a Cart. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND 
Newcastle, Tne People’s ‘Tneatre: .f Stanmer Day's Dream. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
*Boston “Stump”, Festival of Britain Play Cttee.: Murder in the Cathedral. 
YORKSHIRE 
Leeds Civic ‘Tneatre, Drama Festival: Three-act and One-act plays. 
Templenewsam House: Tom Jones. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Romsey, Crosfield Hall. Hampshire F.W.I.: One-act Play Festival 
LONDON 
Greenwich Borough Hall, Charlton Girls’ Secondary School: Drama 
Festival. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Sidmouth R.D.S., Manor Tneatre: The Boy With a Cart. 
LONDON 
St. Tnomas’s Church, Regent Street, W.1: The House of the Octopus. 
DORSETSHIRE 
*Blandford, Bryanston School Open Air Theatre: Antigone. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Netley Abbey: Pageant. 
SUSSEX 
Brighton Pavilion Tneatre, Sussex Playwrights Club: Original Play. 
)}ORKSHIRE 
Sheffield Little Theatre Players: The Firsthorn. 
CHESHIRE 
*Chester Repertory Company: Chester Miracle Plays. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Bristol Shakespeare Society, Victoria Rooms: Much Ado About Nothing 
AENT 
*Canterbury, St. Augustine’s Abbey: Pageant. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
*Oxford South Park, Oxfordshire R.C.C. and F.W.1.: County Pageant 
of seventeenth century. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Malvern, Priory Park. Little Theatre Society: Festival of the Arts. 
RENT 
Rochester Tneatre, Dickens Players: David Copperfield. 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
Hitchin, Tne Bancroft Players. Open Air: The Taming of the Shrew. 
WALES 
Tenby and District Arts Club, Northcliffe Open Air Theatre: Festival 
Ways in Shakespeare’s Days. 
VORFOLK 
*Norwich Players, Tne Maddermarket Theatre: Pericles Prince of Tyre and 
The Taming of the Shrew. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Buckingham, S'owe School. Queen’s Temple: Othello. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Torquay, Torre Abbey Open Air Theatre. Torbay Operatic and D.S.: 
Twelfth Night. 
WALES 
Cardiff Pavilion, Festival of Britain Welsh Committee: The Land of 
My Fathers. 
CORNWALL 
Stratton, near Bude, Benill House, Stamford Hill. Stratton Strollers 
A.D.S.: The Taming of the Shrew. 
SUSSEX 
Rottingdean W.I., Village Hall: Cradle Song. 
SHROPSHIRE 
Shrewsbury Tneatre Guild, Tne Castle: A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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JULY SEP 
30—Aug.4 WILTSHIRE 21 
Durrington Avon Players, Manor House Garden: She Stoops to Conquer. 
CORNWALL 
*“Summer Festival of Drama.”’ 
18 Wadebridge Town Hall, St. Petroc Players: Saint Triumphant. 22, : 
19 Bodmin Church, St. Petroc Players: Saint Triumphant. 
19-20 St. Austell, Public Rooms: Cornish One-act plays. 
St. Ives Guildhall, Cornwall Religious Drama Fellowship: The Boy 
from Egypt. 25 
19, 21, 28 Redruth, Gwennap Pit: The Wesley Tapestry. 
20 Charlestown Church, St. Petroc Players: Saint Triumphant. 
21 Penan Round, Perranporth: Baswan Meriasek. 
23—28 Liskeard Public Rooms: Tristram of Cornwall. 
26—27 Mousehole, Merlin Theatre: Two Cornish Drolls. 
AUGUST 20 
4 Tintagel, The Hall of the Knights: Tristram of Cornwall. 
9—15 Porthcurno Open Air Theatre: Tristram of Cornwall. 
14-18 Truro Cathedral: The Work of our Hands. 
1—2 Falmouth Polytechnic, Liskeard Public Rooms: The Women of Cornwall. 2' 
Saltash: Pageant. 
24 BERKSHIRE 
*Windsor Castle, Chapter Gardens. Windsor Theatre Guild: The 27— 


o 
e 
* 
a. 
* 
! Merry Wives of Windsor. 
-} 4, 6 Aston Upthorpe, Didcot. Stockwells Players: Shakespeare Play. 
6, 8, 11 YORKSHIRE 
Sept. 3-—5 *Helmsley Castle, Ryedale Players: Historical Play. | 
1318 WARWICKSHIRE 3 
$ Rugby Theatre, Rugby Theatre Society: Off the Record. 
YORKSHIRE 
| Hull, Pearson Park Open Air Theatre. Sharrah D.C.: The Rose and the 
* 
a 
a 
e 
a 
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; tior 
Ring. Res 
21-24 WALES pag 
Port Talbot, New Hall: The Merchant of Venice or The Admirable Crichton. FE: 
_27--28 LONDON for 
Portcullis Theatre, Monck Street, S.W.1. Buckingham Players: pro 
Anna Christie. of t 


SEPTEMBER 
1-—8 WALES = 
Swansea, Llandindrod Wells: Drama Festival. 
5—22 WARWICKSHIRE 
Sutton Coldfield, Highbury Little Theatre: The Lady’s not for Burning. 
10-—15 Rugby Theatre, Rugby Theatre Society: Murder Without Crime. 
10-25 STAFFORDSHIRE 
*Lichfield Cathedral: Murder in the Cathedral. 
11-15 HAMPSHIRE 
Christchurch Institute, Gosport Players: Flowers for the Living. 
15 WALES 
Swansea, Llewellyn Hall. Fforestfach D.S.: Our Town. 
18-22 KENT 
*Chatham Central Hall, Medway Theatre Guild: The Zeal of Thy House. 
20-22 WARWICKSHIRE 
Warwick Touchstone Theatre Guild: Hysterical History. 
21 WALES 
Cardiff Little Theatre, Sophia Gardens Pavilion: The Corn is Green. 
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SEPTEMBER 
21—23 LINCOLNSHIRE 
Skegness, Butlin’s Camp: Youth Rally. 
22 LONDON 


Poplar, Trinity Hall. Congregational Union Drama Panel: J Will Arise. 
22, 24, 29 HERTFORDSHIRE 

Welwyn Barn Theatre, Welwyn Folk Players: Macbeth. 

24 WALES 
Cardiff Pavilion, Everyman’s Theatre: In the Valley of Ajalon. 
Cardiff Pavilion, Cardiff Players: The Barber and the Cow. 

25—28 DEVONSHIRE 

Plympton Players: Dandy Dick. 

26 LONDON 
Waterloo Road, St. John’s Church. Congregational Union Drama 
Panel: I Will Arise. 


WALES 
Cardiff Pavilion, Cardiff D.S.: Cobbler’s Wax. 
26—29 OXFORDSHIRE 
Banbury Cross Players, Town Hall: An Ideal Husband. 
27 WALES 
Cardiff Little Theatre, The Pavilion: The Corn is Green. 
27—28 Chepstow Rural District Council: Festival of One-Act Plays. 
27—29 LONDON 


Greenford County Grammar School, Prospect Players: Comedy. 
Leyton Library Players Town Hall, E.10: Pride and Prejudice. 

27—Oct. 6 YORKSHIRE 
Sheffield Little Theatre Players: Coriolanus. 

28 WALES 
Cardiff Pavilion, Llanelly Little Theatre: A Hundred Years Old. 
Cardiff Pavilion, Gnoll Players, Neath: The Land of My Fathers. 
28—29 MIDDLESEX 

Greenford Community Centre Greenford D.C.: Portrait of Eleanor. 


This programme comprises all amateur dramatic events, of which we have informa- 
tion up to the time of going to press, taking place in England and Wales during the 
Festival period. *Starred entries are those mentioned in “A Look Around Britain,” 
page 36. *Starred also are the Area and National Finals of the League’s NATIONAL 
FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA, the nation-wide eliminating competition 
for the one-act play. These Finals provide an unrivalled opportunity to see a varied 
programme of amateur work and to participate in an event particularly characteristic 
of the British Amateur movement. 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN INFORMATION CENTRE 
AND EXHIBITION OF THE AMATEUR THEATRE 
open daily at 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

(nearest Underground: Warren Street, Northern Line 


Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 10—6. Wed., 10—9. Sat., 10—1. 


MISS LYN OXENFORD 
will be in attendance to help visitors to London to obtain their tickets and arrange 
their itineraries. Further information concerning events listed in this programme 
and of the activities of the whole amateur movement available at the Centre. 
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Andrew Paterson, Inverness. 


DR. O, H. MAVOR (“JAMES BRIDIE”’) 
1888—1951 








A TRIBUTE TO 


JAMES BRIDIE 
by Flora Robson 


E have lost our greatest Scottish 
W eiamaris James Bridie (Dr. 

O.H. Mavor) and I have lost 
favourite author and a_ great 
friend. As he answered to so many 
names, I asked him what I should 
call him. “Call me what you like,” 
he wrote, “Candle Ends, or Toasted 
Cheese, or anything—I mean, [ll 
answer to Hi. Call me Mavor if you 
like it that way, though you are the 
only one of my friends who does. But 
they call me O.H., or Osborne or ——”’ 
and then a string of other names. 


my 


Anyway, O.H. it became. To match 
his number of names I discovered as 
many facets of his personality. I was 
playing the singing slave in his lovely 
play Tobias and the Angel when we met. It 
was his first play performed in England, 
at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 
He was the shyest man I had ever met, 
perhaps he never felt at home in 


England, or perhaps he was afraid of 


actors. In Scotland, he was the life 
of the party, and a great wit, enter- 
taining us with amusing stories, and 
skits at the piano. 

His first success was The Anatomist, 
with Henry Ainley, at the Westminster 
Theatre in 1931, followed by Tobias. 
He told me he wrote the first in one 
week. He went back to Glasgow im- 
mediately, happy with its success, 
and returned to the Hospital. In a 
letter thanking me for my part in it, 
he said: “I’m now healing the sick, 
and rather liking it.” 

While rehearsing Mary Read (a play 
I pestered him to write to save me 
from “unwanted women’’) I begged 
him to come to London. In my youthful 
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impudence I told him his craftsmanship 
was faulty, and I thought he should 
see our problems at rehearsal. He came 
up once, and was most helpful, writing 
excellent lines on the backs of envelopes. 
But he would not leave his many 
interests in Scotland, and his_ best 
work was written under pressure. I 
feel he would not have been able to 
write without that stimulus, but he 
had the best of both worlds when 
through his efforts, a number of theatres 
were built up in Scotland to help 
Scottish dramatists and those of 
Northern Ireland. The Glasgow Citi- 
zen’s Theatre was his triumph. 


His greatest interpreters were Dame 
Edith Evans, Alistair Sim and Robert 
Donat. They gave him his greatest 
successes and poured forth his rich 
wit, and gentle pawky Scottish humour, 
and occasionally a Shakespeare-like 
vituperation. 

Most of all I enjoyed his anachron- 
isms. When one of the old men in 
Susannai. and the Elders asked another to 
dinner, he gave his address as No. 9 
Hanging Gardens, and Sara in Tobias, 
talked of ““The bonnie, bonnie banks 
of the Tigris.” He encouraged us to 
laugh at our own disastrous food 
rations when the rude familiar waiter 
in Daphne Laureola offered his clients 
“A bit of cabbage, a bit of beet, and a 
bit of turnip.” 

Once in despair I wrote to him 
telling my troubles, and he answered: 
“Whom the Lord loveth, He treateth 
with apparently intolerable levity.” 


We have lost a great man of warmth 
and wit, and a great Scotsman. 





CYNICAL journalist remarked 
recently that the Old Vic used 
to be the one theatre in London 


A 


where dramatic critics had a chance of 


learning to appreciate drama. It was, 
he said, the one theatre without a bar. 
Now, however, for the first time since 
the late nineteenth century (before the 
days when Emma Cons and her suc- 
cessor, Lilian Baylis, ‘purified’ the 
form of entertainment provided), alco- 
hol is being sold on the premises. And 
the same cynic might well ask whether 
critics have been preoccupied with this 
interesting break with tradition. Cer- 
tainly most of them have failed to 
comment on the newly designed in- 
terior of the Old Vic’s home in Waterloo 
Road since the Company returned 
there in November. And yet the 
unique stage area, devised by Pierre 
Sonrel (on lines suggested by Michel 
St. Denis, one of the theatre’s directors) 
must surely be considered the most 
significant innovation in the British 
theatre during the last half-century. 
The idea of reviving the use of the 
apron stage is, of course, by no means 
new. But M. Sonrel’s combination of a 
forestage and a picture-frame stage 
is the first large-scale attempt made in 
this country to free the producer 
and playwright from the limitations 
imposed by the proscenium arch. The 
main argument made against a return 
to apron stage productions has been 
that it would nullify the technical 
developments of the last few decades. 
But M. Sonrel has disproved this 
argument. He has, in fact, made use 
of the most up-to-date system of lighting 
electronically controlled from _ the 
circle) in such a way that it plays an 
important part in the creation of a 


THE NEW OLD VIC 


also help to give the impression that 
the flanks of the forestage are part of the 
scenery. However, these flanks are so 
designed that they appear to be part 
of the auditorium when realistic plays 
are given on the main stage beyond. 
For such productions, the traps which 
form the forestage (and cover the 
orchestra pit) can be removed. 

It will doubtless be some time before 
we are completely aware of the scope 
offered to playwrights and producers 
by M. Sonrel’s design. But many 
of the advantages of the new stage 
area have been shown in the imagina- 
tive, if sometimes self-conscious, pro- 
ductions of the first few plays of the 
season. At the time of writing no 
realistic drama has been staged, and it 
remains to be seen whether, during 
such performances, theatregoers will 
feel that too wide a gulf separates 
them from the picture-frame. However, 
as far as the apron stage is concerned, 
there are only two criticisms worth 
making. First, the front row of the 
stalls is not a comfortable place from 
which to watch action on the forestage. 
(But, of course, the architect has yet 
to be found who can make the genuine 
theatre-lover happy in a front stall.) 
And second, the illuminated coved 
ceiling to the proscenium arch does 
not seem as useful as might have been 
expected. At first it was thought that 
it could be used effectively to create 
the impression of sky above the fore- 
stage. But, in fact, it can be something 
of a distraction, if used for decora- 
tive purposes, and not simply for throw- 
ing light on to the actors beneath it. 

However, these are small points. 
On the whole the Old Vic’s experiment 
has proved to be an effective compro- 
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the dark picture-frame effect. They 


provide for all types of drama in the 
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“Architectural Review.” 


THE OLD VIG STAGE, SET FOR ‘““TWELFTH NIGHT,” 1950. 

The new stage area at the Old Vic Theatre, devised by Pierre Sonrel, and put into practice by 

Douglas Rowntree, the architect. Lights placed in the coved arch and in the forestage flanks 

can eliminate the dark picture-frame effect when the apron stage is in use. When only the main 

stage ts used the traps which form the projecting platform are removed, the vertical lift which 

raises and lowers a section of the apron stage is brought up to main stage level, and the fore- 
stage flanks appear to be part of the auditorium. 








proposed National ‘Theatre, which 
Brian O’Rorke is designing for a site 
on the south bank of the Thames. 
Will Mr. O’Rorke be influenced by 
the Old Vic’s design, with its archi- 
tectural “‘no-man’s-land”’ flanking the 
forestage? Or will he use again the 
more simple (though not necessarily 
more effective) method of providing an 
actor-audience link, which he _ has 
put into practice in his re-designed 
interior for the Shakespeare Theatre, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon? Whatever he 
provides, it is certain that it will have 


to be flexible enough for the staging of 
classical and realistic plays, and—it is 
hoped—of something new in the way 
of contemporary drama. The history of 
the theatre shows that new stage 
forms have always inspired writers. 
We are very mucii in need of good 
dramatists. Perhaps the existence of a 
stage suitable for the playing of works 
of poetry and fantasy, towards which 
there is now a marked trend, will 
serve to encourage potential play- 
wrights. 


KENNETH J. ROBINSON, 


DD 
THE “VIC” AND ITS AUDIENCE 








The Tinker, the Tailor, the Soldier, the Sailor, 
The Critic, the Craven, the Crook (and the 


Gaoler 

The Brave Brigadier, in his scarlet resplendent, 

The Dustman, the Peer (and the Toilet 
Attendant 

The Char and the Model, and _ everyone’s 
Neighbour, 


The Members of Parliament (Tory and Labour 

The Schoolgirl (and boy) and the Elderly 
Savant 

Those with Means to enjoy (and persons who 
haven’t) 

The Tourist, the Teacher, the Lady of Title, 


Bi. prod: ced by permission ¢f the proprietors of “Punch” 


The 


folk who think Shakespeare is ‘really 
quite vital’, 
The Student, the Craftsman, the Crank, and 
the Cribber, 
The “Earnest Expression” 
djibbah, 
The Person from Putney on pitiful pension, 
The fur-bedecked lady (whose trade we won’t 
mention), 
The Bishop, the Basher, the Spiv (and the 
Dick) 
They’ve one thing in common; 
THEY COME TO THE VIC! 
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THE LEAGUE 
IN THE FESTIVAL 
"T= British Drama League’s chief 


contribution to the Festival pro- 
gramme is the London Theatre 

Week, May llth to 19th. Several 
hundreds of theatre-lovers from all over 
Britain and many from abroad are 
already booked to partake in it. The 
nightly plays include Caesar and Cleopatra 
with Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh, the Old Vic Twelfth Night, 
Alec Guiness in Hamlet and Christopher 
Fry’s Sleep of Prisoners, besides two 
distinguished amateur productions. Dis- 
cussions are led by such eminent 
speakers as Philip Hope-Wallace, Nor- 
man Marshall, Michael MacOwan, 
Michael Saint-Denis, Hugh Hunt, 
Henry Sherek, Laurence Irving. The 
Week begins with a Mansion House 
reception and a dinner at which T. S. 
Eliot is Guest of Honour, and ends 
with a Party at B.M.A. House. 

INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
EVENING, so well begun last year, 
is to be repeated on June 26th at the 
Scala Theatre, with companies from 
France, Belgium and probably Norway 
and America to meet the winner of the 
previous evening’s National Festival. 
To judge by last year’s, this is one of the 
best evenings one can spend at an 
amateur show anywhere. 

PLAYWRITING has always been 
fostered by the League, and it is pleasant 
to learn that Peter Philip of Cardiff, a 
past student of the League’s Playwriting 
Course, has won the £100 prize offered 
by the Kidderminster Playhouse with 
his Castle of Deceptions. Congratulations 
to Mr. Philip and good wishes for the 
production which opens on June 25th. 

THE DEATHS of two greatly 
valued members have to be recorded. 
Dame Edith Neville, founder of the 
St. Pancras People’s Theatre, was a 
pioneer in that as well as in many 
kinds of social welfare. Mr. Stanley 
Adams will be sorely missed at the 
Festival Theatre Week by his many 
close friends among members and staff. 








The firm of J. Garnet Miller 
Ltd. has been formed to take 
over the Play Publishing and 
Fee Collecting Department of 
Frederick Muller Ltd. Fees 
should be made payable to “‘J. 
Garnet Miller Ltd.” or to the 
agents listed in the catalogue. 


The play list includes: 


Full-length plays 
ALL CHANGE FOR PETERBOROUGH 
by F. Sladen-Smith 
BEHOLD YOUR KING 
by Thomas Doran 
THE BRONTES OF 
HAWORTH PARSONAGE 
by John Davison 
CHRISTMAS IN THE 
MARKET PLACE 
by Henri Gheon, translated by Eric Crozier 
IMMORTAL GARDEN 
by H. C. G. Stevens 
THE NEW WILL 
by Sacha Guitry, translated by Edward 
Stirling 
THE ONLY WAY 
Sir John Martin Harvey’s great success 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
adapted by John Davison 


One-act plays 
DRUID’S RING 
by T. B. Morris 
THE END OF A FAIRY TALE 
by Violet Rutter 
THE FORTIETH MAN 
by Freda Collins 
THE FRIENDS OF VALERIE LANE 
by Dollond Parsons 
HOW PLEASANT TO KNOW 
MRS. LEAR! 
by Charles Causley 


SNAKES AND LADDERS 
by Winifride Trentham 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMEN 
by Muriel and Sydney Box 


Play catalogue on application 
J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
distributed by 


FREDERICK MULLER LTD. 
29 Great James Street, London, W.C.1 
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THE LOCAL PRESS 
AND THE AMATEUR 


artistic activity, criticism and 

evaluation must continually be 
passing from audience to performer. 
It is, therefore, a loss to the amateur 
theatre that it does not receive from 
local papers the type of review that 
would help to improve its standards. 
Most local newspapers write of amateur 
shows in terms of meaningless flattery 
and hyperbole: “Miss Winifred Alpha 
was a delightful Emma, Mr. George 
Beta portrayed the handsome husband 
to perfection .’ most people can 
continue the adjectival list. Criticisms 
of this kind are waste of time both for 
the company and for the readers, who 
are given no idea of the merits of play 
or players. 


Fe there to be progress in any 


How can this be altered? Can 
amateurs receive intelligent criticism? 
Can editors be persuaded to take 
local dramatics seriously? I believe 
they can. But the company must decide 
that it wants the truth, however 
unpleasant. Where editors have at- 
tempted to give objective reviews, 
performers have complained of vic- 
timisation: their acting was not eulo- 
gised as they thought it deserved. In 
self-defence the editor returned to 
the old style. 


An editor may need persuading, not 
only that the company wants the truth, 
but also that its productions are worth 
serious consideration. The company 
must convince him that he cannot 
safely entrust their shows to one of his 
junior staff or to the “general’’ reporter 
who covers funerals, police courts and 
council meetings, but that they are 
trying to do something which is of 
importance to his readers. Once con- 
vinced, he may even attend first 
nights and write the reviews himself; 
in any case, the society will be sure of 
fair treatment. 
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In a small town, there may be no 
one on the staff of the paper capable of 
writing informed dramatic criticism. 
But even then, there is no need for 
despair. Someone can usually be found 
in the vicinity who has knowledge of 
the stage and can be persuaded to 
write reviews. Already many of the 
small newspapers use outsiders as 
music critics, and if a similarly qualified 
person offered the same service for the 
drama, the editor is unlikely to refuse. 
The critic should not be an active 
member of any local group or he may 
be suspected of partiality; his attitude 
should convince the players that he 
understands their aims. 


Finally, fair treatment from the 
press depends much on the behaviour 
of the company to the reporter who 
attends their shows. Let me list a few 
of the things which, in my experience 
as a dramatic critic, are most needed: 
First, a Press Representative for the 
company, who can maintain proper 
liaison between them and the news- 
papers. The reporter can get informa- 


tion from him without the irritation of 


being sent from one person to another. 
Seats for the Press should be placed 
where the whole of the stage can be 
seen. The reporter should be given a 
programme without any payment on 
entering: he cannot write about the 
play if he does not know who is in it. 
Two tickets with a note inviting the 
newspaper to send its representative, 
should be sent at least two weeks 
before the performance. If the paper is 
only asked two or three days before- 
hand, it may be too busy to cover the 
play at all. 


If amateur companies would co- 
operate in these ways with their local 
newspapers instead of treating them 
with a distant hostility mixed with 
casualness, I am certain they would 
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not have to complain of poor reviews. 
And if newspapers could be persuaded 


represented the ideas and opinions of 
the audience, the standard of perfor- 


to publish more reviews that truly mance would undoubtedly benefit. 


W. J. RuTHERFORD. 


PLAYERS AT PLAYING 


HERE are many who believe 
that the Amateur Stage is a 
comparatively recent addition to 
the theatre. They are quite wrong. In 
the London of Victorian days there 
were special playhouses given over to 
amateur acting. The Royal Pantheon, 
which was close to the Gaiety, was 
one of the places where amateurs 
met and performed. It was a kind of 
“R.A.D.A.” from which many of the 
players “graduated” into the profes- 
sion. Henry Neville was one of them. 
Here, as at the King’s Cross Theatre, 
Argyll Street, amateurs could play 
their favourite parts at recognised 
rates. To the modern eye some of the 
fees seem strangely low. Why, to 
appear as Hamlet only cost a sovereign! 
Horatio was a mere five shillings and 
Rosencrantz half-a-crown. Richard III 
was expensive: two pounds for the 
title role, one pound for Richmond, 
fifteen shillings for Buckingham. The 
ladies always appeared free. 

Another of these little private play- 
houses in Orange Street, Chelsea, was 
neatly situated betwixt church and 
public house. Not far away was the 
Manor House Theatre, in the King’s 
Road. The costumes, hired nightly from 
Whitechapel, were re-collected after 
each performance, which suggests a 
certain financial instability. 

Broadly speaking, amateur acting 
in those days was the sport of the 
privileged. “Amateurs of Rank and 
Fashion” appeared at the Bijou, which 
was attached to Her Majesty’s Opera 
House in the Haymarket. Palgrave 
Simpson conducted some of the Shake- 
spearean performances and gave to 
them such touches of questionable 
“originality” as playing Macbeth in 


moustache and Imperial beard. The 
fact that King John was staged there, 
with acting space that permitted only 
twelve players to appear together, says 
something for the ingenuity of pro- 
ductions. 

Campden House made an_ ideal 
setting for private theatricals, overlook- 
ing Holland House, and having spacious 
grounds. Matinees were arranged in 
three parts so that intervals might be 
devoted to strolling in them. 


A triple bill, circa 1860, would be: 
Urgent Private Affairs, A School for 
Coquettes, and You Can't Marry Your 
Grandmother. Among the names asso- 
ciated with that theatre were Jules 
Lefort, a French singer of the day; 
the miniature painter, Nancy Barker; 
a conductor of seances, Mrs. Milner 
Gibson; with Dan Godfrey (senior) as 
musical director. Dressing conditions 
appear to have been primitive, since 
when summer plays were staged in 
the grounds, costumes had to be 
changed behind bushes. 

Then, as now, there were charity 
performances by amateurs, the most 
ambitious being in aid of the Royal 
Benevolent Society. Something more 
general than an audience of friends 
at a guinea a head was demanded and 
amateurs rented the St. James’s, charg- 
ing the normal prices of half-a-guinea 
to half-a-crown. In addition to a triple 
playbill a Connaught Jig or Lancashire 
Clog Dance might be interpolated. 

The former dance was a particular 
favourite and at one of these Benevolent 
Society shows at the Bijou, it was 
recorded that the dancers received ‘fan 
avalanche of bouquets and exotics.” 


Leta S. MACKINLAY. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


ILLUSTRIOUS QUINTET 


“Thirty Years with G.B.S.,” by Blanche 
Patch. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

“G.B.S.—A Postscript,” by 
Pearson. Collins. 10s. 6d. 

**Stanislavsky,” by David Magarshack. 
Macgibbon & Kee. 25s. 

“Chekhov,” by Ronald Hingley. Allen & 
Unwin. 21s. 

**Mad Genius,’ by Maurice 
Disher. Hutchinson. 21s. 

“Fanny Kelly,” by Basil Francis. Rockliff. 
16s. 

“These memoirs,”’ says Blanche Patch 
at the end of her book, Thirty Years with 
G.B.S., “are just a modest domestic 
backcloth for others learnedly debating 
upon the lime-lit stage.’ Miss Patch 
rambles confusingly from one subject 
and period to another, and displays a 
lack of method astonishing in one who 
has been a secretary, but manages to 
present a credible portrait of a man 
who often appeared incredible. To 
study Shaw can raise perplexing ques- 
tions, and although the authoress was 
never completely dominated by the 
great man, it is only fair to say that in 
her book she supplies answers to 
some of the questions that are both 
convincing and pleasant. 

Another book produced in a hurry 
after Shaw’s death is G.B.S. A Postscript, 
by Hesketh Pearson. It is difficult 
not to compare it with Miss Patch’s 
memoirs. She is, on the whole, kinder; 
Mr. Pearson is more searching. He gives 
us further details of Shaw’s marriage 
and reactions to his wife’s death, and to 
many other things as well. But so much 
has already been written about Shaw 
that both biographers are reduced at 
times to mere tittle-tattle, although, of 
course, it is always entertaining, es- 
specially Mr. Pearson’s account of 
Shaw’s inconsistencies. One is left with 
the reflection that though the world 
may or may not have lost one of its 
greatest thinkers (opinions will always 


Hesketh 


Willson 
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differ here), it has certainly lost the 
source of a clarifying, rejuvenating 
laughter at a time when it is most 
needed. 

David Magarshack’s Stanislavsky fol- 
lows the career of this fiery genius 
from his early ‘Little Theatre’? days 
to the great Moscow Art Theatre 
enterprise. There are excellent accounts 
of Chekhov (whose plays Stanislavsky 
at first did not understand), and later 
of the Craig adventure. We watch the 
evolution of the famous “system”’, 
which, when fully developed, could 
make its creator say, of a play which 
had been rehearsed for a year and a 
half, ‘It isn’t a finished performance 
by any means.” This shows a certain 
lack of humour which has also infected 
Mr. Magarshack’s treatment of a 
remarkable life. 

Ronald Hingley’s Chekhov is shorter 
and more entertaining. Indeed, Mr. 
Hingley endeavours to dispel the 
“legend” of sadness and frustration 
which, not unreasonably, has been 
associated with Chekhov’s work. As he 
believes the stories to be more important 
than the plays, many of them are 
described in detail, but, at intervals, 
the plays receive attention, and, as 
happens in any competent study of the 
subject, Chekhov, himself appears as a 
lovable and attractive personality. We 
are sometimes assured that his plays 
are beyond us, so it is rather a relief to 
find that Mr. Hingley, at least, con- 
siders that in England we often perform 
them sincerely and well. 


Maurice Willson Disher informs us 
that his book Mad Genius is not a novel 
but it is surely as near the novel form 
as a biography can get. It is not so 
much a life of Edmund Kean as a 
study of the influence on him of two 
contrasting but, apparently, deplorable 
women; his worthy wife and his worth- 
less mistress. Many may enjoy Mr. 
Disher’s vivacious style, but some will 
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prefer more normal biographies of 
the great actor, where drama abounds, 
but without a flavouring of what must 
be (despite new discoveries) highly 
imaginative guesswork. 

Fanny Kelly, of course, belongs to 
the Kean period, and was illustrious in 
her day, although now she is chiefly 
remembered as the actress to whom 
Charles Lamb proposed. Basil Francis 
in his book Fanny Kelly of Drury Lane, 
is devoted both to her and to Lamb, 
and describes the career of the “divinely 
plain” Fanny from early struggles 
to success and the unfortunate venture 
of a theatre for training young actresses. 
Much of the charm of which Lamb 
speaks so enthusiastically can be found 
in this account, despite the author’s 
fondness for bright journalese which, 
however much it may relieve dullness, 
is also a little tiresome. 

F. SLADEN SMITH 


BELOVED VETERAN 


‘Buoyant Billions,” by Bernard Shaw, 
illustrated by Clare Winsten, limited edition, 
Constable, 6 gns. 

‘Bernard Shaw’s Rhyming Picture Guide 
to Ayot Saint Lawrence,’ Leagrave Press, 
Luton. Paper, \s., cloth, 5s. 

Mr. Shaw is his own reviewer. His 
preface ends: “This is all I can write 
by way of preface to a trivial comedy 
which is the best I can do in my 
dotage. It is only a prefacette to a 
comedietta. Forgive it. At least it will 
not rub into you the miseries and sins 
of the recent wars, nor even of the 


next one. History will make little of 


them; and the sooner we forget them 
the better. I wonder how many 
people really prefer bogus war news 
and police news to smiling comedy 
with some hope in it! I do not. When 
they begin I switch off the wireless.” 
It is easy to respond to this touching 
appeal from the beloved veteran. 
It is not so easy to forgive the inflation 
of the comedietta into a six-guinea 
book by a set of pretentious illustrations. 
The other work of his ‘“‘dotage”’ is 


presented much more suitably. A 
local publisher makes a good job at a 
cheap price of this naive but endearing 
travelogue, lavishly illustrated by Mr. 
Shaw’s own photographs, of his Hert- 
fordshire village. There is nothing 
great about it, but there is nothing 
petty either. Those who “assess” Ber- 
nard Shaw might find it worth remem- 
bering the character of his last published 
work. 


E.M.B. 


LONG PLAYS 


“Three Plays—Henrik Ibsen,” trans. 
Una Ellis-Fermor. Penguin Classics. 2s. 6d. 

‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,’’ Oscar Wilde. 
Pan Books. 2s. 

“Exiles,” James Joyce. Cape. 5s. 

‘Famous Plays of 1949-50,” Elek. 15s. 
English Theatre Guild. 4s. each: 

“The Young and Fair,” N. Nash. 

‘*4 Wind on the Heath,’ Ronald Adam. 

‘Love in Albania,” Eric Linklater. 

“The Third Visitor,’ Gerald Anstruther. 

‘“‘Where you Belong,’ Edward Morton. 
The Epworth Press. 2s. 

Religious Drama Society. 1s. 9d. each: 

“Led by a Star,” Jessie Powell. 

“Power from on High,” Jessie Powell. 

To deal first with the past: a superb 
addition to the Penguin Classics, this 
Ibsen volume includes three plays 
recently produced on stage or radio: 
The Pillars of Society, The Wild Duck, 
and Hedda Gabler—and ’pon my soul, 
what plays! It is a fine bargain. 
Miss Ellis-Fermor’s translation is easy, 
vivid, and presumably—since Miss 
Ellis-Fermor is a scholar—accurate. 
Her introduction assessing plays and 
author, is a model of its kind. 

The volume from Pan Books contains 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, The Ideal Hus- 
band, and a play that by now should 
be fairly well-known among the English- 
speaking public, The Importance of 
Being Earnest. It is a serviceable volume. 

Famous Plays of 1949-50 is the most 
recent of a long line of admirable 
collections. A volume for the connois- 
seur, right enough. It includes what 
I take to be the only available text 
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Tartufe—no wonder it is the most 
frequently revived play in the reper- 
toire of the Comédie Frangaise—which 
skilfully uses a potted version of The 
Impromptu of Versailles as a Prologue; 
and also Tyrone Guthrie’s distinguished 
Top of the Ladder, commanding, perverse, 
theatrical, and to my mind far too 
readily dismissed as neo-impressionist. 
Guthrie energetically explores a form 
that possesses an individual eloquence. 
Other plays in this volume are Bonaven- 
ture, Castles in the Air, Young Wives’ Tale, 
and Wynyard Browne’s freshly con- 
ceived and ably written The Holly 
and the Ivy. 


Exiles is a near-miss at the master- 
piece we might have expected from 
James Joyce. It is delicately taut and 
delightful to read, but lacking the 
panache that all great drama seems 
to need. 


Another batch of west-end successes. 
The Young and Fair, a drama set in 
an American Girls’ College, is strong 
meat, thoroughly effective, and not 
aggressively American—just the thing 
for all-women groups in need of a 
teething ring. The English Theatre 
Guild disarms the critic with an 
impressive list of quotations from the 
national press printed before each of 
its plays. I found the text of A Wind 
on the Heath slick, novelettish and less 
impressive to read than Mr. Beverley 
Baxter found it in performance; and 
that of Love in Albania suggested the 
enormous contribution that a brilliant 
management and a _ brilliant actor- 
producer must have made to turn this 
pedestrian text into a great popular 
success. The Third Visitor is an exciting 
crime play with no nonsense about it, 
quite a lot of skill, and a handful of 
the customary unpleasant characters. 


Where You kind of 


Belong is a 


morality, all about “our station in 
life.” Just the thing for groups who 
like a Nice Idea, who enjoy a treasury 
of clichés, and who are not dismayed 
by a set of characters who bear as 





of Miles Malleson’s racy version of 
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much resemblance to their prototypes 
in “real life’ as a wax dummy to the 
lady or gentleman who will eventually 
wear the suit. Jessie Powell’s plays are 
simple prose versions of the Christmas 
story in the one case and the Easter 
story in the other. They are free from 
pretention and sophistication and well 
suited to younger groups for whom 
they are intended. Joun ALLEN 


“The Male Animal,” by James Thurber 
and Elliot Nugent. Hamish Hamilton. 8s 6d. 

“*Mannerhouse,” by Thomas Wolfe. 
Heinemann. 

““A Wind on the Heath,” by Ronald 
Adam. English Theatre Guild. 4s. 

“Fit For Heroes,’ by Harold Brooke and 
Kay Bannerman. Evans. 4s. 

“Dr. Angelus,’ “Mr. Gillie,’ “The 
Queen’s Comedy,” by James Bridie. Con- 
stable. 4s. each. 


The prize collector’s piece among 
these plays is the first, for Mr. Thurber 
himself has contributed a number of 
illustrations, one of which—showing 
two hearty American college-men giv- 
ing each other what Damon Runyon 
calls ‘‘the big hello’”—is alone worth 
the price of the book. The play was 
produced with success at the Arts 
and later at the New Theatre, London, 
last year; it is an excellent smart 
comedy with a serious core (Red 
witch-hunt in a Middle-West Uni- 
versity) and some good lines. But ama- 
teurs, don’t forget that the American 
idiom is essential for a good production, 
and that thirteen impeccable American 
accents are required. No good trying 
to transplant this play to Oxford or 
Cambridge soil! 

Thomas Wolfe was an American 
writer held in high esteem by many 
people between the wars but his play 
is a sloppy, muddled affair about the 
soul of America (set, so far as one can 
be sure, during their Civil War) whose 
production has apparently not yet 
been attempted in this country, per- 
haps because it might well strain 
the resources of Drury Lane and the 
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Coliseum combined. Stilted dialogue, 
pasteboard characters (including lots 
of ‘dem dere’ Negroes) and humourless 
atmosphere are further obstacles in a 
play by a novelist who did not under- 
stand the theatre. 


Ronald Adam’s_ play was well 
received by critics at the Bedford 
Theatre, Camden Town, last year, and 
should find favour with amateurs. It 
concerns three episodes in a Hamp- 
stead flat, in 1913, 1927, and 1939. 
There are good acting parts for all 
ages, and each act can be produced as a 
separate one-act play. The second of 
these—a superb piece of playwriting— 
is distinctly the best. 

Fit for Heroes is a comedy of class 
distinction—new-style, for Lord Wim- 
pole and his family have had to leave 
the Hall to live in a prefab. The 
plot concerns the difficulties resultant 
upon the arrival of his Lordship’s 
daughter with her fiancé, who turns 
out to be a Left-wing politician and 
has little in common with his Lord- 
ship’s son. It was first produced in 
1945 at the Embassy Theatre, London, 
with a fine cast headed by the late 
Dame Irene Vanbrugh and Raymond 
Lovell. I suspect that actors of lesser 
brilliance would find it hard to jolly 
this little play along. 


All these three plays by James 
Bridie are entertaining and thought- 
provoking. He has a way (for which 
he receives insufficient credit) of striking 
out a memorable line. The first two 
plays were written for Alastair Sim 
and depended heavily upon his in- 
imitable mixture of the sardonic and 
oleaginous; the former concerns a 
hypocritical, wife-poisoning doctor in 
1920 Glasgow, the latter an idealistic 
Scots schoolmaster whose pet pupil 
grows up to be a spiv. Both plays are 
Bridie at his best, and have excellent 
secondary roles for a young man. The 
third play was written for the 1950 
Edinburgh Festival; a large-scale, hard- 
to-produce attempt to jazz up the 
Homeric version of the Fall of Troy 


by means of fantastic, modern-dress 
comedy. A hit-and-myth affair. 


PETER FORSTER 


ONE-ACTERS 

“Seven One-Act Plays,” by Holberg. 
Cumberlege. 22s. 6d. 

“Palace Plays,” by Laurence Housman. 
Methuen. 3s. 

“‘New Plays Quarterly,” No. 12 and 13. 
Rylee. £1 a year. 

“A Lucky Man,” by H. G. Ingram. 
Player-Playwrights. 1s. 6d. 

“Lo! The Star,” by Charles Wilkinson. 
French. 1s. 6d. 

“English Flummery,” by G. F. Palmer. 
Evans. 1s. 6d. 

“Sailors Beware,” by R. F. Delderfield. 
Deane. 1s. 6d. 

“Food for Thought,’ by Roland Pertwee. 
English Theatre Guild. 1s. 6d. each. 

“Surprise Party,’ by Molly Raynor. En- 
glish Theatre Guild. \s. 6d. 

“Outrageous Fortune,” by Cherry Vooght. 
English Theatre Guild. 1s. 6d. 


This is a miscellaneous and not 
very inspiring collection. There is 
nothing out of the ordinary except 
the volume of MHolberg’s one-act 
plays. These read somewhat strangely 
in English and I cannot think they will 
have a very wide appeal; nevertheless 
it would be interesting to see an 
experienced group undertake “The 
Christmas Party.” 


Palace Plays is a reprint of a dozen 
or so of the best in Laurence Hous- 
man’s famous Victorian series. The 
selection would make an interesting 
alternative to those played as “Victoria 
Regina.” 

In New Plays Quarterly No. 12, ““These 
Walls of Ours” is a very ingenious 
“memory” play using the flash-back 
technique and providing a lot of scope 
for producer and players; and “The 
Cat” has a strong though extremely 
unpleasant dramatic vitality. No. 13 
has “Of this Parish,’ a well written 
eighteenth century Scottish piece with 


plenty of atmosphere and _ clear 
characterisation. 
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A Lucky Man like These Walls of Ours 
uses the familiar inset flash-back tech- 
nique, but is not nearly as good. It 
is a life story with an obvious and 
anticipated denouement worked out 
in a singularly undramatic way. 

Lo! The Star is a Nativity play told 
in a simple straightforward way. It is 
short, requires no setting and is 
intended to be played in Church. 

English Flummery is a mediaeval piece 
in blank verse. It begins seriously and 
passes through comedy to farce. Sailors 
Beware has an Elizabethan setting 
but it not just another all woman 
play about the Queen as it has a most 
original twist. Both these period ex- 
travaganzas could be great fun in 
production. 

The last three titles on the list are 
all-women plays, but none of them 


at all help in raising the standard of 


this category. : 
ie FRANK NEWMAN 


THE PRODUCER 


**Producing Plays,” by Charles B. Purdom. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Purdom’s compendium of Pro- 
ducership has now come of age, and 
the need for it is just as great as when it 
first appeared in 1930. Basically and 
scrupulously it covers all the methods 
and skills of amateur production, with 
telling glances at carpentry, lighting, 
make-up and even club organisation; 
one of its greatest virtues being that it 
never degenerates into exclamatory 
enthusiasm or cheerful flattery. I 
think it unlikely that Mr. Purdom’s 
book will be extensively consulted 
amongst professionals; but by this I 
mean him no slight, for one of his 
consistent excellences is the careful 
distinction he recognises between pro- 
fessional and amateur. I should say, in 
sum, that anyone intending to become 
a producer would do so several years 
sooner for having read Producing Plays. 
It is a wonderful time saver. 

It is refreshing to find a firm state- 
ment of the case against the arena 


theatre, a movement which I suppose 
we can now nail up and bury. It always 
overrated the value of intimacy with 
one’s audience (who wants to see the 
darns in Hamlet’s tights?), forgetting 
that distance is the vital ingredient 
of glamour. Arena stages reduce the 
possibilities of grouping, lighting and 
setting by at least 80 per cent.; force 
the actors to rotate like crops; and 
produce an effect which, though it is 
often called “‘purity,” is in sad fact 
crudity. And it is no use citing the old 
argument about circuses; of the two 
most exciting things in a circus, one 
takes place behind bars and the other 
hundreds of feet in the air. 

Mr. Purdom earned another quiet 
cheer from me for his resolute head- 
shake at proposals to revive the 
Elizabethan stage. I might add a 
point here: that Shakespeare was not 
writing primarily for the groundlings 
who occupied the comparatively small 
floor area around the stage, but for the 
richer folk in the galleries, raised up 
away from it. The poor went to the 
pit not from choice, but because it 
was the best they could afford. To 
build theatres on the thesis that the 
nearer you get to the actors the more 
you enjoy and appreciate the play is to 
run counter to playgoing taste by 
forcibly imposing on it the values of 
Harringay Arena. 

There is not much controversial 
matter in Mr. Purdom’s two-hundred- 
and-odd pages. I paused a little over 
his assertion that the producer should 
demonstrate to his cast, rather than 
instruct them: this is certainly in- 
applicable to the professional theatre, 
where it is definitely perilous to 
demonstrate to an actor more than 
ten years one’s senior. And I must beg 
a moment to quarrel with Mr. Pur- 
dom’s classification of plays into five 
kinds—Comedy, Tragedy, Romance, 
Farce and Naturalism, in that order 
of difficulty. Naturalism, after all, is a 
style of acting, where the other four are 
styles of writing and _ construction; 


and one can hardly avoid noticing Mr. 
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Purdom’s confusion when he ends his 
list of ‘naturalistic’? authors with: 
“Dodie Smith, Esther McCracken and 
Eugene O'Neill” (my italics). One of 
his notes on sound effects worried me, 
too, but the opportunities for checking 
on it are so few and so curious that it 
seems picayune to cavil. It reads: 
“Lions, bears, etc.: Howl through a 
lamp chimney.” 

I am told that the unemployment 
rate in the theatre business is higher 
now than in any profession anywhere 
in the world. Any book, therefore, 
which sets such uncompromising stan- 
dards for amateur actors and directors 
as Mr. Purdom’s is doing the stage a 
great service. It will discourage the 
dilettante and spur the devotee: there 
can be no higher praise for an instruc- 
tional treatise. 

KEN TYNAN. 


MEMORIES 


“The Melodies Linger On,’ by W: 
Macqueen-Pope. W. H. Allen. 21s. 

“Ring Up the Curtain,’ by H. F. 
Maltby. Hutchinson & Co. Intro. Lewis 
Casson. 21s. 

“The Last Actor-Managers,”’ by Hesketh 
Pearson. Methuen & Co. 18s. 

“The London Theatre in the Eighteen 
Thirties,’ by Charles Rice, ed. by Arthur 
Colby Sprague and Bertram Shuttleworth ; 
Society for Theatre Research. 

‘Theatre Royal Birmingham,” by 7. E. 
Cunningham, M.A. George Ronald. 12s. 6d. 

‘““Tondon, the Western Reaches,” by 
Godfrey James. Robert Hale. 15s. 

“Theatre World Annual (London) 
Vo. 1,”° ed. Frances Stephens. Rockeliffe 15s. 

These are all books which look back; 
one only as far as last year, others 
to the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, which have lately attracted 
much scholarly and reminiscent atten- 
tion. They reflect a theatre in which, 
on the one hand, naive spontaneity has 
yielded to sophisticated self-conscious- 
ness, and on the other, frank entertain- 


ment to an almost arrogant sense of 


social responsibility. Where are the 
snows of yesteryear? 


1851-1951 


For the 
Exhibition Year 
THE VICTORIAN 

PLAYS OF 


LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN 


in Acting Versions 
at \s. each 


The Queen! God Bless Her! 


Under Fire 
Woman _ Proposes 
Stable Government 
Promotion Cometh 

Morning Glory 
and * A Good Lesson"’ 
We Are Not Amused 

and Happy and Glorious 
The Bedchamber Plot 
The Primrose Way 

A Great Relief 

Enter Prince 

Intervention 

The Six o’Clock Call 

Suitable Suitors 

The Comforter 

The Firelighters 

Possession 
The Go-Between 

The Rose and the Thorn 


Terms for all performances from 


THE LEAGUE OF DRAMATISTS 


84 Drayton Gardens, S.W.10. 





JONATHAN CAPE 





The Melodies Linger On evokes the 
glorious age of ‘“‘Beef, Beer and Peace,” 
when Victorian prosperity gave birth 
from sheer exuberance to its own pecu- 
liar brand of communal, warm-hearted 
entertainment, Music Hall; as inevi- 


table and characteristic a product of 


its age as the drama was of the Eliza- 
bethan. It does not claim to be a “‘book 
for students of drama,” but neverthe- 
less, in jolly, back-stage, bar-room 
gossipiness, it defines the spirit and 
development of Music Hall up to its 
sad decline after World War I when 
sophistication, Americanisation and 
radio reared their ugly heads and that 
vital constituent of Music Hall, the 
Audience, disappeared. Relishing the 
gusto of the author, and his illustrations 
of old artists and songbooks, one cannot 
help feeling that there is something 
wrong with a nation that has replaced 
“Where Did You Get That Hat?” 
“Come Where the Booze is Cheaper,” 
etc., with inanities about Puddy-Tats. 

Ring Up the Curtain sustains the 
nostalgia. Here personal reminiscence 
recalls the vigorous life seething in the 
popular theatres at a time which text- 
books solemnly commend for _ its 
“theatre of ideas” and “‘social drama.” 
Cheerful existence on thirty shillings a 
week, nightly caravanserais, half a 
dozen parts in one play, chummy hob- 
nobbings with “great characters,’ the 
ever present possibility of being picked 
up in a pub for a fat part—all reflect 
an age, when, though drink and the 
devil had done for a good many, the 
very walkers-on seem to have been 
larger than life. 

Larger than life indeed were those 
enshrined in The Last Actor-Managers, a 
more coolly critical book, which never- 
theless echoes the prevailing sentiment 
of the previous two—regret for the de- 
cline of individualism; ‘“‘for in art the 
daring of an individual is preferable to 
the discretion of a committee.” Apart 
from the remarkably individual quali- 
ties extracted from each portrait the book 
indicates the general independence and 
largeness of enterprise displayed by the 
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actor-managers, though not forgetting 
their regrettable lackof experiment. 

The London Theatres in the Eighteen 
Thirties and Theatre Royal Birmingham 


are scholarly productions, denuded of 


the glamour of reminiscence, but 
breathing the scholar’s romance of 
actuality. The former prints for the 
first time a “Dramatic Register of the 
Patent Theatres” privately kept by one 
Charles Rice, British Museum atten- 
dant by day and playgoer by night. It 
contains personal, outspoken criticism, 
the great are put in their place, melo- 
drama is swallowed with willing sus- 


pension of disbelief and a pinch of 


salt, and the whole provides a delightful 
authentic record of the contemporary 
theatre and its more intelligent 
audience. The second book is a modest, 
matter-of-fact history disguised as a 
handbook but packed tight with enter- 
taining details of theatre conditions, 
audiences, properties, excellently docu- 
mented from records as_ fascinating 
as Henslowe. 

London, The Western Reaches, devotes 
certain chapters to the significant 
contribution to entertainment made 
by the western suburbs, dignified as 
they are by the illustrious names of the 
Royal Court Theatre, the Lyric and 
the King’s, Hammersmith, the Grand, 
the “Q,” and the “Shilling” at Fulham, 
all of which receive full and interesting 
accounts. 

The Theatre World Annual, an illus- 
trated record of the London theatrical 
year 1949 to 1950, has certainly chosen 
a significant period for its first volume, 
with Eliot and Fry reconciling poetry 
and commerce, in defiant contrast to 
their vigorous, vulgar Victorian ances- 
tors mentioned above. 


MARJoRIE ‘THOMPSON. 


SAVANTS AND SCHOLARS 

“From Marlowe to Shaw,’ by Havelock 
Ellis. Williams and Norgate. 15s. 

“In the East My Pleasure Lies,” by Beryl 
Pogson. Stuart and Richards. 9s. 

“Selections from English Dramatists,” by 
G. H. Crump. Dobson. 6s. 6d. 
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JEAN ANOUILH 


Messrs Methuen announce the following plays by Jean Anouilh, 
whom Harold Hobson, theatre critic of the Sunday Times, has 
described as “the most exciting dramatist working in the con- 
temporary theatre.” 


‘x 
After a brilliant opening at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
in Sir Barry Jackson’s production, Ardéle is now scheduled for 
production in London. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


ANTIGONE AND EURYDICE 


Originally published by M. Anouilh among his Piéces .Noires, both 
these tragedies have been produced on the London stage: Antigone 
by Sir Laurence Olivier at the New Theatre in 1949; and Eurydice 
(in another translation and under the title Pornt of Departure) first 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, then at the Duke of York’s. 

Crown 8v0 8s. 6d. net 
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JOHN GIELGUD wrote: 
‘‘A vivid and absorbing study of Shakespeare’s 


life and work’’ 
when he had read 


SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON 


by Marchette Chute 
with a preface by SIR RALPH RICHARDSON 
This is not a study of the plays, but the fascinating story, based 
entirely on contemporary sources, of Shakespeare working as 
actor and businessman of the theatre in Elizabethan London. Of 


great interest to all students and lovers of the stage, this book 
was Book of the Month Club choice in America. 


To be published in April at 15s. by 
SECKER & WARBURG 
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‘Ben Jonson,’ Vols. IX and X. ed. 
Herford and Simpson. Oxford. Each 35s. 

“* Next to Shakespeare,” by A. M. Taylor. 
Duke University Press. $6.00. 

‘Dramatic Essays of the Neoclassic Age,” 
by Adams and Hathaway. Columbia and 
O.U.P. 36s. 

**A Hundred Years of English Literature,” 
by Sherard Vines. Duckworth. 21s. 

Havelock Ellis’s literary studies 
were “in reality his most passionate 
interest,” says John Gawsworth who 
has collected some two dozen of Ellis’s 
essays, mainly on English poets From 
Marlowe to Shaw, written between 1876 
and 1936 during which time the same 
author produced almost as many books 
on almost as many subjects. The half 
dozen pages on the tussle between 
artist, scientist and moralist in Shaw 
would alone establish Ellis as a con- 
siderable critic (it is a pity that this 
and the other essays are not dated 
by the editor). He is equally acute in 
defining Marlowe’s genius as dominant 
personality plus poetic energy but 
without the synthesizing power of 
creative imagination that he finds 
pre-eminently in Shakespeare. And 
perhaps only the distinguished author 
of Sex and Society would have detected 
the absence in Shakespeare’s tragic 
period of women with the dual quality 
that he characteristically calls ‘‘sweet 
earthliness.”’ 

Where Ellis finds a moral element 
in Shakespeare, Beryl Pogson offers 
*‘an esoteric interpretation” of several 
of the plays. However scientific criticism 
may look askance, the spiritual content 
of Shakespeare’s poetry must be ap- 
preciated in any full evaluation. To 
carry conviction it would have to be 
demonstrated by rigorous examination 
of the poetic and dramatic purpose 
ef the text, and the weakness of Mrs. 
Pogson’s book is that like so many 
others she has been far too ready to 
father her own convictions on the poet. 
Antony, for example is found to 
surrender the natural man to the 
Spiritual Self in yielding to Cleopatra 
and contemning Rome, an_ inter- 
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pretation that dissolves the great para- 
dox and with it the great tragedy. 

These are the two books the general 
theatre-going reader is most likely 
to enjoy and argue about. Scholarship, 
as usual, must be dismissed in a short 
notice with respectful or honourable 
mention. Geoffrey Crump sets out to 
‘show the evolution of the idea of drama 
in England from the earliest recorded per- 
formance until those of to-day,” mainly 
by excerpts from representative plays, 
and if excerpts are always tantalising 
that is perhaps a virtue in the book that 
may lure students to fuller enjoyment 
of the drama of other times. The 
latest volumes of the impressive edition 
of Jonson by C. H. Herford with 
Percy and Evelyn Simpson are for the 
specialist, who will here find authori- 
tative stage histories of the plays and 
commentaries on them and on the 
masques, mainly in the form of detailed 
notes. Full stage-histories of Otway’s 
Venice Preservd and The Orphan fill 
Aline Mackenzie Taylor’s Next to 
Shakespeare; and the other American 
volume, by two Cornell professors, 
usefully gathers the important critical 
essays of the formative period that 
followed the Civil War in England. 
In his compact, factual survey of A 
Hundred Years of English Literature, the 
professor of English at Hull gives a 
chapter to drama in which the latest 
name is that of the important British 
dramatist most recently lost to our 
stage—James Bridie. 


Roy WALKER 


THE FOREIGN STAGE 

“The Roman Stage,” by W. Beare. 
Methuen and Co. 25s. 

Here is a book both for the specialist 
and for the general reader who wishes 
to acquaint himself with a hitherto 
unexplored subject. The author, who is 
Professor of Latin in the University 
of Bristol, has succeeded in writing an 
exciting book on what might be 
regarded as the territory of scholiasts, 
for he has looked at the old plays 
with a new eye and questions every 
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authority, every statement in the light 
of what actually happens on the stage, 
with an actor’s eye for detail. The result 
is most stimulating, for he brings 
before our eyes the many-coloured 
awnings “‘stretched over great theatres”’ 
and “all the bravery of the stage 
and the gay-clad company of the 
elders” described by Lucretius. 

One interesting aspect of Professor 
Beare’s book is that he shows himself 
keenly aware of the relation between 
the Roman stage and the Renaissance 
comedy of the Elizabethans. Both were 
written for the open air for actors who 
knew how to hold their audience with 
voice and gesture without much scenery 
or elaborate staging. Of special interest 
are the chapters on music and metre, 
costume and mask, as well as the 
excellent appendices (seven) dealing 
with technical points such as_ the 
curtain, the periaktoi and appointments 
of the stage. The many illustrations, 
all from ancient sources, are very well 
chosen to illustrate the text. 

“Theatre Drama and Audience in Goethe's 
Germany,” by W. H. Bruford. Routledge 
and hegan Paul Lid. 21s. 

In 1586 an English 
Strolling Players was performing at 
the Court of the Elector of Saxony, 
and these were followed by other troupes 
who spread all over Germany, bringing 
their plays with them and laying the 
foundations of German drama. This 
was a theatre of action with some 
extempore acting in the Commedia 
dell’ Arte tradition and we get glimpses 
of Harlequin (and see him turning into 
Hanswurst before long). Yet how far 
is this from Goethe and Weimar! 
Professor Bruford traces, in his new 
book, the many strands that went to 
make the German drama of Goethe’s 
day and brings out the important 
part played by the theatre as a unifying 
influence. He reminds us that the 
German equivalent for “the King’s 
English” is now “the language of the 
stage” and shows how the theatre in 
widening the frontiers of the mind was 
a substitute for the political activities 


company of 








The New 
Shakespeare 


EDITED BY 
J. DOVER WILSON 


This is the standard modern 
edition of Shakespeare. Each 
volume contains the text of 
one play, edited in the light 
of the best modern textual 
scholarship, an editorial intro- 
duction, notes and glossary, 
and a history of the play on 
the stage since Shakespeare’s 
day. Twenty-four volumes 
have now been published— 
the latest being Antony and 
Cleopatra—including all the 
comedies. 


Shakespeare 


Survey 
EDITED BY 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


An international annual 
which brings together the 
scholar, the actor and the 
producer, for the better 
understanding and greater 
enjoyment of Shakespeare 
on the stage and in the study. 
Survey 4, to be published on 
April 23 this year, includes 
articles by John Gielgud, 
M. C. Bradbrook and John 
Dover Wilson, and ranges 
from a summary of Shake- 
speare criticism since 1900 to 
a review of recent productions 
in London and Stratford. 


14 plates 12s. 6d. net 
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denied to Germans, and how the 
emergence of a national consciousness 
and a German literature followed. 

The book is imbued with a love 
and knowledge of the theatre; plays 
are analysed and discussed, anecdotes 
told, interesting lists given of the plays 
and operas actually performed in a 
given year, with contemporary des- 
criptions and a detailed account of the 
performances under Goethe at the 
Weimar Court Theatre. A general pic- 
ture emerges of Germany finding herself, 
with the theatre playing an important 
part in the process. Janet LEEPER 

“The San Francisco Stage. A History,” 
by Edmond M. Gagey. Cumberlege. 22s. 6d. 

“Heroines in French Drama of the 


Romantic Period 1829-1848,” by Grace 
Pauline Ihrig. Cumberlege, 20s. 
With the beginnings of the San 


Francisco Theatre every actor’s con- 
tract must have contained a clause, 
reading, more or less, . engaged 
to perform Polonius at the Opera 
House, if theatre burnt down play 
Masaniello at the Grand, if theatre 
burnt down help behind the bar at 
the Silver Dollar.” Fires and the 
bar were the biggest items on any 
theatre manager’s budget; actors had to 
fit in where they could, and the theatre 
that developed was rough and _ lusty 


and original. With the organisation of 


an efficient fire-brigade the colour 
began to fade, and the arrival of the 
railroad in the years after the Civil 
War brought the San Francisco Theatre 
to a history all but indistinguishable 
from that of a thousand other like 
cities—visiting stars and touring com- 
panies, London and New York successes 
and the latest Continental novelties, 
with, in later years, an increasing de- 
pendence on the amateur theatre. 
Mr. Gagey in his History forbears to 
comment; his task is but to list the 
names of the long line of distinguished 
visitors to his City. But the reader un- 
familiar with San Francisco cannot but 
wonder what rich pages in theatrical 
history might have been written had 
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some enterprising manager, back in 
the 1870’s, been aware of the strength 
he might have coaxed from _ local 
writers and commissioned Bret Harte, 
Mark ‘Twain, Artemus Ward, or Joaquin 
Miller to write for his houses. 

The French Heroines were queens 
and slaves, Christian and pagan, rich 
and poor; they could be sure of only 
one thing, “the happiness of to-day 


is but a warning of the sorrow of 


to-morrow.” These doleful ladies held 
the stage from the production of Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani until the political 
revolution of 1848 left the public 
hoping for something a little more 
cheerful and welcoming the advent 
of Scribe and his well-made-plays. To 
read Miss Ihrig’s book properly, two 
copies are needed. One for the text, 
one for the notes. Every statement has a 
footnote; every fact a word of biblio- 
graphical proof; but with all this 
energy no translation is offered for the 
copious quotations. In all other respects 
the thoroughness of this work leads us 
to hope this writer will now bend her 
efforts towards that long needed work 
on translations and adaptations from the 
French drama of the nineteenth century. 


Joun MircHeELt. 


THEATRE CRAFTS 

“The Playwright,” by Ormerod Green- 
wood. Pitman. 18s. 

“Acting—The First Six Lessons,” by 
Richard Boleslavsky. Dobson. 6s. 

‘Mime in Class and Theatre,” by 7. G. 
Marash. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

“The Pronunciation of English,” 
Daniel Jones. C.U.P. 10s. 6d. 

“How We Speak,’ by Frank Fones. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 

Ormerod Greenwood’s book _ is 
divided into four parts. The first two 
make an interesting background for 
the study of dramatic literature; the 
author writes of the theatre with ease 
and authority, without excessive detail 
and without any irritating selection 
of facts to illustrate a particular theory. 
This promises well. The remaining ‘two 
parts of the book offer detailed exami- 
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nation of particular plays. Here again 
the author offers no theory, and the 
lack of it at this point leaves one with 
no idea how the playwright achieves 
his purpose, and no nearer to under- 
standing the playwright’s method or 
technique, the play’s structure or 
form. There are questions at the end 
of the book, which suddenly and 
perplexingly suggest that the reader 
must be at school. The price is 18s., 
which seems excessive. 

Boleslavsky’s approach to acting may 
repel many Englishmen who usually 
shudder at statements like “For the 
sake of the theatre to give up every- 
thing, to suffer everything!’ However, 
behind the facade of sentimentality, 
this book makes plenty of constructive 
suggestions about how to learn the 
art of acting. Boleslavsky points out 
the value of cultivating body, mind 
and soul, he directs attention to powers 
of concentration, observation, memory 
and imagination, and he makes some 


provocative remarks on the nature of 


rhythm. 

In complete contrast J. G. Marash 
gives a description of the dry bones of 
mime that is likely to cause whole 
valleys of dry bones to crop up where a 
lively art ought to thrive. The photo- 
graphs in the book of children doing 
mime, give the same embarrassed 
feeling that one gets from seeing pictures 
of convicts—why do human beings 
inflict such things on each other? 

The reprint of Daniel Jones’ Pronun- 
ciation of English brings this highly 
technical work on phonetics up to date. 
Phonetics has a limited use in teaching 
the correct way of producing speech 
sounds and in providing an accurate 
method of recording them. The book 
gives a clear and complete study of the 
subject. Frank Jones’s writing has no 
such clarity or completeness. His system 
of vowels and diphthongs is confused, 
and his purpose in writing the book, 
“to help the ordinary citizen’ in his 
speech, is not likely to be achieved. 

STEPHEN JOSEPH 





James 


Bridie 





Colonel Wotherspoon 
and other plays 10s. 


Colonel Wotherspoon 


Library and Theatre editions 


Mr. Gillie 5s. 
5S. | The Queen’s Comedy 








John Knox and other 


plays 10s. 
Moral! Plays 10s. 
Plays for Plain People 

10s. 


A Sleeping Clergyman 
and other plays 12s. 6d. 


Susannah and the Elders 
and other plays 8s. 6d. 


The Anatomist 5s. 
Babes in the Wood 5s. 





Daphne Laureola 5s. 5s. 
Dr. Angelus 5s. | A Sleeping Clergyman 
It Depends What you Ss. 
Mean 5s. | Susannah and the 
Jonah and the Whale Elders Ss. 
Ss. | The Switchback ‘5s. 

The King of pa Tobias and the lata 
: s. 


The Last Trump 5s. 
Marriage is no Joke 5s. 
Mr. Bolfry 


What They Say? ‘5s. 


| Mary Read (with Claud 
5s. | Gurney) 5s. 


RR eee eam eRe se 


CONSTABLE & CO 





LTD 10 ORANGE STREET LONDON! W.C.2 
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“DEANE?’S” 


LATEST PLAYS 
FULL LENGTH - 4/2 Post Paid 


FRONT PAGE GIRL 
Phriller by William Dinner and William Morum. 


6 w., 4 m. 
THE BRIDGE OF ESTABAN 
Costume Comedy by Arthur Swinson 3 w., 7 m. 
PORTRAIT OF AN AUTHOR 
4 Comedy by T. B. Morris 8 w., 4m. 
MARKET DAY 
4 Comedy by Charles Standen 5 w., 8 m. 

ONE ACT - 1/7 Post Paid 


SAILORS BEWARE 
Comedy by R. F. Delderfield 
LATE EXTRA 


Comedy by George C 


ow. 


- Beal 2 w., 
LOVE ON A MATCHSTICK SPENT 
Comedy by Kenneth Janes 8w.,4m. 
THE SHIRT 
Comedy by J. C. 
JACKIE 
hriller by Stuart Ready 7 w. 
FLOWER OF YOUTH 
Play by Archie Douglass 


3m. 


F. Wilkinson 3 w., 2 m. 


3 wis Oomn. 
GOATS AND CROOKS AND CARAVANS 
Comedy by Ivory Bridges 6 w. 
MAD HATTERS IN MAYFAIR 

Comedy by Barbara Van Kampen 7 w. 
PENNY PLAIN 

Comedy by Joan Brampton 6 w. 
SUNSET ON ILLYRIA 

Play by Vera Arlett 3 w., 4m. 
DIVIDED COUNCILS 


Comedy by Peter S. Preston 


Plays sent on approval 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


“THEY MADE THE ROYAL ARMS” 
By Kitty Barne. 2/2 post paid. 
“In this play the Royal Coat of Arms is gradually 
built up in front of the audience by the Kings 
and Queens who contributed it. 


NOW READY 


The NEW EDITION of “Plays and 
their Plots,” giving synopses, cast, scene, 
etc., of all our plays to date. 


1s. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LID. 


MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.| 


Telephone: MUSeum 3183 








ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUTLD’S sectors ince sve 


LOVE IN ALBANIA. Eric Linklater’s brilliant 
comedy success. 2f.,3 m., | set. (4/- plus postage) 
THE THIRD VISITOR. By Gerald Anstruther- 
“Full of tension and excitement. Fine last act.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. (4/- plus postage) 
MISSING—BELIEVED MARRIED! First-class 
farcical comedy by Colin Morris (author of Reluctant 
Heroes). 5 m., 5 f., | set. (4/- plus postage) 


Also available: (4/- plus postage) 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Kenneth Horne’s 
gay and sparkling adaptation of Aldo de Benedetti’s 
comedy. An instantaneous success! 2 f., 3 m., | set. 
THE PARAGON. By Roland and Michael Pertwee. 
This play has a good, strong situation ... it is an 
extremely able —, of storytelling.’’ — Daily 
a I set, 5 4f. 

NIGHT WAS OUR + A high-tension 
drama by Michael Pertwee. 3 f., I sec. 
A WIND ON THE HEATH. By Ronald Adam. 
Sentiment and charm. | set, 6 f., 7 m. 
THE YOUNG AND FAIR. By Richard Nash. 
21 f., | composite set. Strong emotional drama. 
SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS. By Roland Pertwee- 
3 m.,5f., | set. “This play is really excellent theatre.” 
—Scotsman. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., | set. “London's cleverest and 
wittiest.’"’-—Sunday Express. 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 6m.,4f., | set. “ . is the best stage 
‘thriller’ for years.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
GREAT DAY. Comedy-drama by Lesley Storm 
3 m., II f., | set. A witty and warmhearted comedy. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by Edward 
Percy and Reginald Denham. | m., 6f., | set. “An 
extraordinarily exciting thriller!’’"—Sunday Times. 


Copies of BLACK CHIFFON and A LADY 
MISLAID are now on sale at 4/- a copy. These 
plays are NOT, however, yet available for amateur 
performances. 


Plays for Amateur 
Societies include three 











ONE-ACT PLAYS include:— (1/6 plus postage) 
SURPRISE PARTY. Comedy, 8 f. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Comedy. 8 f. 
WOMAN AT LARGE. Comedy-thriller. 7 f. 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE. A play for 8 females. 
DRAGONS IN THE CAVES. Drama. 2 ™., 3 f. 
ELEVENSES. A Play for 5 f. 

FAMILY PRIDE. A Play for 6 f. 

REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 
ROUGH JUSTICE. Comedy. 9f. 

WHITE BLACKMAIL. Drama. 7 f. 


FALLING UPSTAIRS. Comedy. | m., 3 f. 
HAPPY THE BRIDE. Comedy. 8f. 
BEFORE A FALL. Comedy. 8 f 
SPINSTERS IN THE SUN. Drama. 8f. 





LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 


A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 
Producing and Acting. Price 4/-, post free 











Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 6d. (post free) to: 


English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GERRARD 3822/3 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


ESTABLISHED 1830 






















Samuel French Ltd. are pleased to announce 
the publication of the 1951 Edition of 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 


(468 PAGES) 








As it has been found impracticable to supply copies of plays on approval, 
and as there are a great number of people living in areas not served by an agent 
of Samuel French Limited, the need arises for a method by which customers may 
make their selection of a suitable play quickly and without undue expense. This 
is amply fulfilled in ‘‘The Guide to Selecting Plays.” 

In addition to synopses of more than two thousand five hundred plays 
and revue sketches, particulars are given of the characters, the settings and 
number of scene changes, the period, the type of play, the fee for performance and 
the price of the copy. There are comprehensive lists of plays classified according 
to the number of characters and also the type of the play, so that plays conforming 
to any particular requirement may easily be found. A complete index of authors 
is provided. 


Containing, as it does, all information required by individuals or societies 
in their search for the right play, the usefulness of this book makes it unique. 


Price Two Shillings and Tenpence 
(Including postage) 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 7513 (6 lines) 
Telegrams: Dramalogue, Rand, London 


NEW YORK, HOLLYWOOD, TORONTO, SYDNEY 
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THE THEATRE 
SCRIPT SERVICE LTD. 


45:GERRARD STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GERard 2546 
Specialists in the typing and duplicating of 


Theatrical and Film Scripts. High standard 
of work guaranteed at lowest cost. 


BERNARD SHAW’S 
RHYMING PICTURE GUIDE 
TO AYOT ST. LAWRENCE 


As described on Television on December 13th 
NOW ON SALE 
Paper Covers I/- 
Cloth Bound 5/- 


(postage 3d. extra) 
From all bookshops, newsagents, 
etc. or direct from the publishers 
THE LEAGRAVE PRESS LIMITED 
LUTON 








Plays for mixed casts, 
for all-women casts, 
1 act and 3 act. Copies 
on approval. Send 2$d. 
for list. John Knowles, 
115 Mayals_ Road, 


Swansea, Glamorgan. 


THREE-ACT PLAYS 


UP THE GARDEN PATH. 5 m., 4f. A farcical 
absurdity. 

THREE PLY. 8 m., 3 f. A mystery thriller with 
wealth of humour. 

STAR UNDER THE MOON. 6m., 4f. Railway 
station, stranded passengers including insane film star. 
CHINESE BUNGALOW. 5 m., 3 f. Colourful 
dramatic story of the Orient. 
BLIND I MAY BE. 5 m., 4 f. 
humour and sentiment. 
SOLDIER AND THE GENTLEWOMAN. 5 m., 
5 f. Adapted from famous novel by HILDA VAUGHAN. 
THE VEIL. 4 m., 5 f. This play will commend 
itself to any producer searching for something 
different. Swiftly moving story abounding in poignant 
and dramatic situations. 


Family play of 





STEELE'S PLAY BUREAU 36,,vicronia, STREET 











A NEW COMEDY 





FESTIVAL PLAYS 


Mother Mandrake 


Blessed Above Women 


Drama, 9 w. 
Drama, 3 m., 2 w. 





= 


—— 


for 7 Women, 3 Men, One Set 


““ONE WAY OUT” 


by FALKLAND F. CARY 


Thriller, 2 m.,2 w. 
Drama, | m., 6 w. 
Phantasy, | m.,6 w. 


No Prayers To-night 
The White Cockade 
While the Circus Passes 
Disturbed Reflections Comedy, 7 w. 
Safety-Pin-Up Girls Farce, | m., 8 w. 
Catalogue 4d. With Youth List, 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


Reading scripts from the agents on 60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 








payment of 2/6 fee or 21 /— returnable 
Sets 
Three Guineas. 


Letchworth Drama Festival 
will be held 
MAY 2nd, 3rd, 4th and: 5th, 1951 
at 
ST. FRANCIS THEATRE, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS 


Adjudicator: Mr. Leo BAKER, M.A., D.P.C. 


deposit. available. Royalty: 





Agents: 


MESSRS. SAMUEL FRENCH 
26 SOUTHAMPTON ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


Full particulars from: 
FLorRENCE THompson (Hon. Sec.), 
22 Willian Way, Letchworth. 
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Holu Family | PAN Books 


of famous plays at 2/- 


By 


R. H. WARD The volumes in the PAN Books series should 
be useful as each gives three well-known plays 
4s. net by well-known authors.”—F. SLADEN-SMITH 


HOLY FAMILY needs little introduction. | |" 2” 


It has been widely performed since 1941, Lady Windermere’s Fan OSCAR WILDE 


and this revised edition will be welcomed by | with 4n Ideal Husband and The I 
te 
all who know Mr. Ward’s plays. It is not Being Earnest. , ete citenaiadl 


content merely to entertain; it compels 
thought. Because of its flexible simplicity Escape JOHN GALSWORTHY 
it can be performed in church or theatre, With The Eldest Son and The Skin Game. 

with or without scenery. It does not rely 


for its effect on stage convention and it | The Winslow oey a Sree 
is particularly suitable for amateur With French Without Tears and Flare Path. 
resentation. 2 
-— meitiin iia The Corn is Green EMLYN WILLIAMS 
Published in conjunction with the . - a: 05 
Religious Drama Society) With The Wind of Heaven and The Druid’s Rest. 
S. P..Cc. K, From all Booksellers. Details from 


: Pan Books Ltd., 8 Headfort Place, London, S.W.1! 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


=} _3 Two important additions to 
ra “Theatre & Stage” Series 
[_ rman “Theater seviee_ 


Producing Shakespeare 


By C. B. Purdom. This book deals with the essentials of stage production in the light 
of the structure and significance of Shakespeare’s plays. The author gives a vivid 
description of Shakespeare’s life and times, and the conditions under which his plays 
were written and staged, goes into every aspect including properties, lighting, and 
other aspects, and describes the production of a specimen play in all its details. Well 
illustrated. Price 18/- net. 


The Playwright 


By Ormerod Greenwood. Describing as it does the origins and problems of the modern 
theatre, this authoritative study of the craft of the playwright should be read and studied 
not only by writers but by every serious student of the drama. Every topic of importance 
is discussed, and the book includes chapters on the playwright’s choices and limits; 
the literary and the popular theatre; characterisation, comedy and farce; the play- 
wright’s tools; and the mastery of stagecraft. Price, 18/- net. 























Sir Isaae Pitman & Sons Ltd 


PARKER STREET . KINGSWAY : LONDON, W.C.2 
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WILFRED MASSEY’S NEW PLAY 


“The Feminine Touch” 


Comedy in Three Acts. Three men, six women. Single interior set. 
“Charming Cinderella-theme.” ‘‘A delightful story, well-told.” ‘Rich in comedy.” 
“Opportunity for every character to shine.”’ 


Also by the same author:— 


Men Women 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS”’ 2 8 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY’”’ .... 3 Pj 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS’’ .. 4 ‘ 
“JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION” 4 5 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN’’ 5 5 


11,000 productions in British nen, Aemneeltin on U. S. A. 
BOOKS (complete acting editions): 3/- (postage 3d.) 
FEE: On sliding-scale, from £1/1/- to £4/4/- 
Copies of plays will be sent on reading-loan for 5d. stamps: 


Dept. D., WILFRED MASSEY 
‘“THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, AYLESBURY, BUCKS 








Three Act Play with all-women cast 
AMATEUR The Manor House Affair 


STAGE EIGHT WOMEN 


The story is original and entertaining. There are 


* PRACTICAL ARTICLES many dramatic situations and abundance of comedy. 
* PLAY AND BOOK REVIEWS eae part for each actress. é’ 
* FESTIVALS Sach, Commeaaptamen dae hecGomes, 
* MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS COPIES ON APPROVAL 

* NEWS AND VIEWS Apply: 

* COMING EVENTS H. G. MACLAURIN 

* VARIETY, REVUE, ETC. 106 WESTBOURNE ROAD. SHEFFIELD 10 
* ADVICE SERVICE 











srcins esurs “WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
MAY: Festival of Britain Souvenir. Articles by 


E. Martin Browne, Michael Macowan. Contribu- 
tions by Sir Laurence Olivier, Christopher Fry. A Comedy-Thriller by = Brookfield, 


JUNE: Reports of B.D.L. Conference and Theatre (3 acts, 10 f., | set) 


Week, and Festival activities. ‘6 P 
IF YOU REMEMBER’ 


A Farce by Roland Fenton 


(3 acts, 6 m., 4f., | set) 











Is. Monthly. Subscription 12s. annual. 


Full list of publications for the amateur theatre 
from the publishers: 

Acting Editions 3/2 each post paid from: 

STACEY PUBLICATIONS | | sTAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 


57 CHURCH HILL, LONDON, N.2I BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.|I 
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CANDIED PEEL 
(7 f., 5 m. One set) 

The popularity of this comedy drama 
can be judged from the fact that it has 
been performed on average every second 
day for the whole of last year. 


KNIGHT’S MOVE 
(5 f., 5m. One set) 


THIN PARTITION 
(5 f., 4m. One set) 
MURDER OUT OF 
TUNE 
(5 f., 4m. One set) 
LADYSFINGERS 
(6f., 3 m. One set) 

JUST REPRINTED 


MURDER AT THE 


MINISTRY 
(6m. 5f. One set) 


FALKLAND L. CARY 
MESSRS. SAMUEL FRENCH 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


HEATRE FOR CHILDREN. Rosemarie Benjamin 

(Director, Australia) now in England, lectures with 
film strip. Plays (1s. 3d. plus postage,) proved popular with 
child audiences available. Box 501 


UMMER AND WEEK-END DRAMA SCHOOLS. 

F. H. Pennock, Resident Producer of Stockton Little 
Theatre, and Director of Theatre’s Drama School, is 
available as Lecturer-Demonstrator in Production, Acting, 
Movement, Mime, Speech, Using film strip and speech 
recorder. Apply 63 Kirkleatham Lane, Redcar, Yorks. 
Tel.: Redcar 1175. 


LE ADING N. London Amateur Repertory Company 
requires Producers, Actors, Actresses, Dancers and 
Singers urgently. Festival of Britain Season of six produc- 
tions include, “St. Joan” and a Revue. Own Theatre, 
10-day run. Apply for membership to the Secretary, The 
Theatre Club, 104 Crouch Hill, London, N.8. 


TAGE Curtains for hire. 22 Orford Road, Waltham- 
stow. Keystone 1598. 


TAGE LIGHTING. Floats, Battens, 

Exit Signs, Sales Counters as supplied Festival. Also 
Hire Service. Catalogue and prices on request. Show- 
rooms at METALFORM LTD., 258 Grays Inn Road, 
W.C.1. 


OR SALE: Complete working model ‘Theatre including 

Flys, Cyclorama, over 100 lights and elaborate Switch- 
board fitted with 32 dimmers. Proscenium | ft. 3 ins. by 
11 ins. A.C. mains only. Can be seen by appointment in 
Central London. Box No. 502. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL THEATRE for 
West Country town. Box No. 503. 

















Spots, Floods, 








disposal. 





AGNETIC-TAPE  recording/playback sessions. 7/6 
an hour, 4/- half-hour. John Goodman’s Children’s 
Films; 25 Castleton Mansions, $.W.13. RIVerside 5989. 





ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 
= = NIGHT. An emotional drama of 


THe ‘CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 
JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w.,2m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 
THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 
NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 
Is. 8d. post paid 
Copies from the Publisher, 


LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 











KRAINIAN COMEDY:  Korneichuk’s _lateste 

Romantic character comedy in pastoral setting: 
Reading April 29th at SCR, 14 Kensington Square, W.8 
(WES 1571). Also various ‘topical Soviet playscripts to 
hire or buy. 





ALE.—Set of 15, 4-ft. wide, Stage Curtains. Fine 
hessian, fully taped, as new. Offers over £30.— 
Shotoveredge, Headington, Oxford. 


RAMA.” 





BRING YOUR FILES UP TO DATE. 





: Copies of many pre-war issues available at pub- 

lished price. Also a few bound volumes. Apply: DRAMA, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

HEATRE WORKSHOP Summer Schools 1951. 


| Please state course. 


August 4—11, Lake District; Aug. 
Stewart, Galloway, Scotland. 


13—22 Newton 
Full partics. avail. April. 
Secretary, Oak Cottage, Higham 
Lane, Hyde, Cheshire. 








PROFESSIONAL WORK 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 
By GWEN PIERCE 
MAGIC AT “‘THE DRAGON’? Farce, 2 m., 3f. 
MARY’S CHILD Drama, 2 m., 2 f. 
POLLY-TRICKS Farce, 2 m., 2f. 
LORDLY JAMES Thriller, 2 m., 2f. 
THE CHINESE CRYSTAL Drama, 3 m., 3 f. 
ROBERT RESOLVES Comedy, 2 m., 2f. 
THE EIGHTH WONDER OF WALES 3>., 3f. 
BY POST 1/7 FROM 
ept. D. 


PROSCENIUM PRESS 
13-15 Hollowgate, Holmfirth, Yorks 


‘Reasonable Charges 


PLAYS A_ SPECIALITY 
TYPING, DUPLICATING, ETC. 
Special Discount for Members 


L. T. W. ELLEN 
123 Heythorp St., London, S.W.18 
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ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 


SPEECH & DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK, SIDCUP, KENT 


(27 minutes from Charing Cross and London Bridge) 





One-Year Course for Qualified Teachers 
Accepted students recognised as eligible 
for grant-aid by Ministry of Education 





Three-Year Specialist Teachers Course : fone 
(provisionally recognised by the Ministry of Education) ° age Course 





Apply now for Entry September, 1951 
Further particulars from: 
THE REGISTRAR, MISS HENNIKER HEATON 








A DIRECTORY Birmingham Theatre School 


of 


DRAM 

A ADJUDICATORS DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Copies may be obtained Full practical training for the stage. 
by Festival Secretaries : 
+ iain Opportunities for Engagements during 
si cannes . and after training. 





(Principal: MARY RICHARDS) 


Hon. Secretary : STUDENT EXCHANGE FACILITIES with 
GUILD OF DRAMA ADJUDICATORS FOOTLIGHTS THEATRE, CHARLESTON, U.S.A. 


26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. Details from: 48 Holloway Head, Birmingham 5 




















OPENING APRIL 23rd 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THEATRE 


Comprehensive stage training under professional 
producers in a “‘live’’ Theatre. 


Students prepared for recognised examinations 


For prospectus apply—Secretary 
28 Wellington Square, 
OXFORD 


SI 
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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SPEECH TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


(Incorporated) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course 
for the Diploma in Dramatic Art 
of London University. 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 
Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 

(a) Acting; 

(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registrar. 

















ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 

His Majesty the King 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Principal: R. S. Thatcher, M.A., D.Mus., 
Hon. R.A. M., 4 R.G.M. 
Myers Foggin, F.R.A.M 


Teachers Course in Speech and a 


This is a full-time course, for men and women, 
of three years’ duration, leading to the award 
of the R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and 
ya , which is accepted by the Ministry of 

Education for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, and classes and lectures in Acting; Choral 
Speech: Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, 
Drama, Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; 
Microphone ‘Technique; Make-up; Mime; 
Phonetics; Play Production; Principles of Teach- 
ing; Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial 
Speech; Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse- 
speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 
Arrangements are made for students to teach in 
schools, under supervision, during their third year. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. Last day of 
entry for next examination, June 30th, or with 
late fee (5/-) July 14th. Provisional dates for 

next session, September 6th—14th. 


PROSPECTUS, Syllabus and all information 
from L. GURNE Y PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A. M 
Secretary. 


Patrons: 


Warden: 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


i. Training Department 
announces 


SUMMER COURSES 1951 





THREE AUGUST COURSES 
July 27th-August 12th 


bay eee COURSE 
ior Actors and Producers 
FOXHOLE SCHOOL DARTINGTON, DEVON 
SHAKESPEARE COURSE 
for Producers, Students and Teachers 
DARTINGTON HALL, DEVON 
TECHNICAL COURSE 
for Designers, Stage-Managers and Electricians 
DARTINGTON HALL, DEVON 





SEPTEMBER COURSE 
September 5th-12th 


REFRESHER COURSE 
for Producers of some experience 
ALNWICK CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND 


All enquiries to Training Department: 
9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 











The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
PRINCIPAL : 
EDRIC CUNDELL, 
C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


(Founded in 1880 by the 
Corporation of London) 





Dramatic Art and Stage Training. 

Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements. 

Private lessons in Speech Training, Verse Speaking, 
Public Speaking, Singing, and all related subjects may 
be taken separately. 

Courses for Teachers of Speech and ae 

The Ministry of Education recognises Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama 7 G.S.M). 
as conferring _ Teacher Status for the purposes 
of the ae 


ti Sullah 
ym Sy 


and all further 





ahuaneien > tena: 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
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LAMDA 


DRAMATIC, SPEECH, TELEVISION & FILM CLASSES 


For those desirous of adopting the professional stage or 

screen as a career. Training under the Government's ‘Further 

Education & Training Scheme.”’ A limited number of scholar- 
ships for those showing outstanding dramatic talent. 





LAMDA & THE LAMDA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Course in Speech and Drama 
Friday 27th & Saturday 28th July 
At the Porchester Hall, London, W.2 


The following lectures will take place: 


NORMAN WRIGHT, B.B.C. Producer, on *“SSOUND BROAD- 
CASTING.” 


ROBERT HARRIS, of the B.B.C., Stage and Screen, ‘*SPOETRY 
READING.”’ 


JOHN WARRINGTON, Actor and L.A.M.D.A. Professor, on **THE 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING” (from the Teacher’s point of view). 


BEATRICE FORBES ROBERTSON, Actress, Author and Lecturer, 
on ‘*SSHAKESPEARE.’’ 


LAURA BRANSOM, Past President of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, on ‘“‘MILTON’S ‘ COMUS ’—ITS 
SUITABILITY FOR SCHOOL PRODUCTION.” 


PHILIP WAYNE, M.A., Headmaster of St. Marylebone Grammar 
Schoo], Actor, Author, on “THE TRUE AIMS OF SCHOOL 
DRAMA.”’ 


KATHLEEN STONE, L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M., L.A.M.D.A. Examiner, 
CHORAL SPEAKING DEMONSTRATION, audience taking part. 


WILTON COLE, F.R.A.M., on “THE LAWS OF VERSIFICATION.” 


INCLUSIVE FEE: 15/— for either day. 
9/— for any morning or afternoon. 


OPEN TO ALL 


All correspondence to: LAMDA 


TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL RD, LONDON, S.W.5 
Telephone: WEStern 8683 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 


Founded in 1880 by the 
Corporation of London 
Principal: 
Epric CUNDELL, C.B.E., HON. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The CERTIFICATE IN ACTING 
(Cert. in Acting, G.S.M. & D.) 


The DIPLOMA OF LICENTIATESHIP 
IN ACTING 
(L.G.S.M. & D. in Acting) 


Examinations for the Certificate in Acting 
are held during April, July and December, in 
London and at certain Local Centres. Candi- 
dates for the Diploma are examined in the 
School’s Theatre during the same months. 


Full details of the examinations will be sent 
on application to the Clerk of Examinations. 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
OF SINGING AND 


DRAMATIC ART LTD 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS ETC. 
AMHERST WEBBER MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP for MALE STUDENT 


DIPLOMA AT END OF TWO-YEAR 
COURSE 








For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 











THE 


TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential 
Academy of Dramatic Art 
and Dancing. Comprehen- 
sive Training for Girls from 
10 to 18 years in all branches 
of Drama and Stage Tech- 
nique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, 
Fencing, All recognised 
Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools, or 
University Entrance. 


Prospectus and Particulars 
from the Secretary 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE, HINDHEAD, SURREY 


Phone: 495 

















oe 
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THE 


ART OF MOVEMENT STUDIO 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 


Director: LISA ULLMANN (Laban Diploma) 


Courses held in London and Manchester 
DANCE-DRAMA STAGE MOVEMENT 
DRAMATIC MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY OF MOVEMENT 
MOVEMENT NOTATION 


Particulars from: 
The Secretary, 
THE ART OF MOVEMENT STUDIO 
183/5 Oxford Road, Manchester 13. 
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PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE j g 4 ‘ 


Directed by JOHN STEWART 


THE SPEECH FELLOWSHIP 


1 Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
London, W.1 








OPENING SEASON 


ACTIVITIES | 19th May to 29th September, 1951 


VACATION SCHOOLS " 7 
Residential SUMMER SCHOOL IN SPEECH Scattish Play $estival 


EDUCATION. August 20th-25th. Voice and 











Speech, Choral Speaking, Drama for Schools. British Premiere World Premiere 
Similar courses held at Christmas and Easter. MARY OF SCOTLAND COMRADE THE KING 
ita (Maxwell Anderson) (James Shaw Grant) | 
SS, Bo pe © a Qrein me H MARY ROSE 
ONE-YEAR AND TWO-YEAR COURSES leading [ff | ateaiyp es Bienes gia 
to “Speech Fellowship Certificate” and “Diploma SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS 
of the Speech Fellowship.” Three ten-week terms, | (James Bridie) 
September-June annually. } The Plays produced by ANDREW LEIGH 
MEMBERSHIP ADVANCE BOOKING - NOW OPEN at Theatre; 
12s. 6d. per annum (5s. students; £1 Is. Od. schools : also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven 
colleges and other Sees ee use ee Simpson), Glasgow (Paterson’s) and London 
library, book service and information bureau an R 
receipt of two-monthly periodical SPEECH (all branches of Keith Prowse). Send now for 
NEWS. Brochure from Theatre or Agents and visit... 





| * SCOTLAND’S x 


FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE SECRETARY LANgham 5147 THEATRE IN THE HILLS 
cos (a 


PENDLEY MANOR DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 


T R { | G | every description 
| 
4 
| 
| 






































B,D. L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 


oe" 


kKesidentia. Centre of Adult Education 








WEEK-END DRAMA COURSES 


8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.1 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 


Six practical courses will be held between 
May and November during which Victoria 











| 
R ill be reh d, publi fi | 
egina Wi rehearsed, public performance | | 
of the play being given during the last | | Telephone GER. 4136 
week-end. | 
As well as performers, those interested in | | fos 
the other departments of a production are | Citizen House ri Bath 
welcome. . ; ; Recently acquired for its Wardrobe—a magnificent 
The part of Queen Victoria will be collection of 
awarded as a scholarship. SHAKESPEAREAN COSTUMES 


Available for hire at inexpensive rates. 


| THE DRAMA LIBRARY (Subscription 5/-) 


pea | 


Fee: Two guineas each week-end 


offers advice on the choice of 


ae peter fam: _| FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN PLAYS 
THe SECRETARY, PENDLEY MANOR, TRING, 
Herts (Tring 2302). | Apply: Citizen House, Bath 





(enclosing stamped envelope) 
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FABRICS « FITTINGS 


STAGE 
DRAPERIES 





PLANNING 
AND 
- EQUIPMENT 











SCENERY 


We have 10 ft., 12 ft. and 16 ft. 
sets for hire, freshly painted to 
your own requirements, at our 
studios in Haslemere, Surrey. 
We can build sets of any size 
for sale, to original or standard 
designs, or re-paint your own 


scenery for you. 





MICHAEL GRIMES LTD 


22 Brunswick Gardens, 
London, W.8. 
BAYswater 6846 








Lg ORE 


Query 


_but the Answer is simple 


You need Specialised Experience . . . practical 
design . . . sturdy equipment. These are the 
three keys to successful stage lighting. Top these 
three with the skilled designing and practical 
engineerii of STAGE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT, and you have the model copy 
book ANSWER. 

We design and make ALL types of stage lighting 
equipment. Our consultative services are FREE— 
please use them, It may save you money to HIRE 
your equipment and we cater for that possibility 
too. Ring us NOW if you have any LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS. 


STAGE ELECTRICAL 


EQUIPMENT LTD. 


OFFLEY ROAD, THE OVAL, LONDON, S.W.9 
i 











WE CAN HELP IN THE SUCCESS OF 
YOUR PRODUCTIONS 


Our Service is Unique. 
We supply on hire Theatrical of 
every description, including Silverware and 
Jewellery— and M 


OURJEXPERIENCE IN,THIS FIELD 
IS WIDE AND YOU WILL FIND 
OUR ADVICE INVALUABLE 


ROBINSON BROS. 


(JEWELLERS) LTD. 


The Hiring Specialists 
5/7 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, 
(Tottenham Court Road end) 
N.W.1. EUSton 4894, 
We hold large stocks of the Properties for 
the more gon shows packed 7 for 
immediate delivery to any part of the 
country. 
Special Prices and Terms for 
Amateur Societies 
Contractors to the Professional Stage 
for over half a century 
Recommended by the British Drama League 

















STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private 
Theatres 
Public 
Halls & 
Schools 


We are actual manufac. 
turing specialists in the 
supply only or complete 
installation of every 
class of Stage Equip- 
ment. Advice and Latese Type Portable Dimmer 


“Frenca” Super Soft-edged Quotations freely given. Switchboard 
Beam Spotlight 


tr Illustrated is our Portable Dimmer Switchboard 

which provides all the features of a large expensive 
installation at a very moderate price. An entirely. new 
method of operation—ideal for both small and large 
stages, movable by one person. (Pamphlet WS4) 


Ask us for Leaflets W51, W53, W54 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM Tel.: 88213—7 lines 


LONDON : 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1I, and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 












